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Doubles  as  a  transcriber  .  .  .  two  machines  in  one! 


Now  you  can  supplement  SoundScriber’s  packaged 
School  Subscription  Program  with  your  own  spe¬ 
cialized  instruction . . .  recorded  for  student  practice 
on  33 RPM  discs,  playable  on  most  home  phono¬ 
graphs. 

The  new  Communicator  Combination  gives  you 
all  the  wanted  features  of  both  Recorder  and 
Transcril)er  . . .  many  outstanding  new  features  for 
the  dictator  .  .  .  complete  transcription  facilities; 
Start-Stop,  Tone  and  Volume  Controls,  exclusive 
Illuminated  Televiewer.  Only  SoundScriber’s  new 
Communicator  lets  your  students  take  discs  home 
for  practice. 

And,  in  addition  to  SoundScriber’s  complete  line  of 
educational  aids:  courses  in  Modern  Machine 
Transcription,  Technical  Dictation  and  Transcrip¬ 


tion,  Insurance  Tran.scription  and  Secretarial  Pre- 
Employment  Tests  .  .  .  you  can  choose  between  the 
new  Communicator  Combination  or  the  new  Exec¬ 
utive  Secretary  Transcriber,  whichever  best  fits 
your  needs. 

3  LOW  COST  PLANS 

1.  Rental  Plan  .  . .  School  rents  a  SoundScriber  and 
gets  packaged  courses  plus  other  teaching  aids. 

2.  Rental-Purchase  Plan  .  .  .  SoundScriber  may  be 
purchased  at  discount  at  end  of  rental  period. 

3.  Purchase  Plan  .  .  .  Educational  discount  allowed 
when  equipment  is  purcha.sed.  Packaged  course, 
wall  chart  and  teaching  aids  included. 

Return  coupon  below  for  more  complete  infor¬ 
mation. 


The  SOUNDSCRIBER  Corporation  Dept.  E-:{ 
6  Middletown  Avenue  •  North  Haven,  Conn. 

Teacher  _ 


S  O  U  N  Dws  C  R  I  B  E  R 

TODAYS  MOST  ADVANCED  DICTATING  SYSTEM 


I 


free! 


copies 

of  your  printed  letterhead, 
form,  program  or  newsletter 

NO  OBLIGATION— the  piupose  of  this  free  offer 
is  to  introduce  you  to  mimeographed  copies  like 
those  pictured  at  left.  They  look  printed — but 
actuedly,  they  were  produced  with  a  NEW 
A.  B.  Dick  mimeograph  that  makes  it  easy  to 
obtain  print-like  copies. 

CLIP  THE  COUPON  BELOW— send  it  with  your 
printed  letter  size  x  11')  sample,  even  if 

your  sample  includes  solid  areas  and  newspaper- 
type  screened  pictures.  You’ll  receive  500  mimeo¬ 
graphed  copies  of  your  original,  plus  information 
on  a  new  A.B.  Dick  service:  stencils  prepared- 
for-you  at  low  cost  from  your  printing,  clippings 
and  screened  pictures. 

For  use  with  all  makes  of  suitable  stencil  dupli¬ 
cating  products. 


A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Dept.  HEW .30 
5700  Touhy  Avenue 
Chicago  48,  TUinoia 

FREE!  Without  obligation 

□  Please  send  500  mimeographed  copies  of  the  enclosed 
plus  Information  on  “prepared-for-you”  stencil  services. 

□  Please  mail  literature  on  the  NEW  print-llke  copy  mim¬ 
eograph. 

N  ame _ _ _ 

Position _ _ _ 

Organization _ 

Addreaa _ 

City _ Zone__State _ 
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you  need  for  the  Edison  Voicewr 
Secretarial  Transcribing  Course! 


It’s  all  here!  The 
Voicewriter;  plus  two 
manuals  —one  for  you,  one 
for  the  student;  four  pre-  '• 
recorded  discs;  a  comprehensive 

PTnminAtinn:  n  certifientp  of 

Thomas  A.  Edison’s  name!  Everything 


Only  8  hours  of  instruction  needed  I 


AT  LAST— a  course  in  nnachine  transcribing  that  fits 
perfectly  into  the  nnodern  office  practice  class 


Compact  and  feist,  this  Edison  Voicewriter  course  is  ideed 
in  these  days  when  schedules  eure  already  tight  with  so 
many  new  techniques,  new  office  machinery  to  master! 
Without  omitting  a  single  essential,  it  enables  students  to 
acquire  beisic  transcribing  skills  in  eis  little  eis  eight  hours 
of  instruction. 

Developed,  tested  and  endorsed  by  practicing  edu¬ 
cators,  and  backed  by  Edison  Voicewriter’s  70  years  of 
leadership  in  the  dictating  field,  the  Edison  course  is 
available  when  you  buy  or  rent  Voicewriter  equipment 
for  your  business  classes. 

Have  you  seen  the  Edison  Voicewriter  in  action  lately? 
If  not,  you’re  in  for  a  worth-while  experience!  The  Voice- 
writer  is  right  now  in  use  by  top  people  and  firms  in 


Edison  Voicewriter 

A  product  of  Thomas  A.  Edison  Industries.  MoGraw-Edison  Company, 
West  Orange,  N.  J.  In  Canada:  32  Front  Street  W.,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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government,  industry,  insurance,  service  industry  and  the 
professions— in  the  offices  where  your  business  students 
would  most  like  to  work  after  graduation. 

Give  them  a  big  head  start  with  instruction  in  Voice- 
writer  transcribing.  For  all  the  details  just  fill  in  this 
handy  coupon. 


TO:  Edison  Voicewriter,  Dept.  BE.3 
West  Orange,  New  Jersey 
Please  have  your  local  representative  show  me 
the  new  Edison  Voicewriter  transcribing  machine 
and  your  5)ecretarial  Transcribing  Course  kit. 


Title. 


1  Street 

1  City 

Zone  Stjite 

Underwood  Touch-Master  II— The  stondord  typewriter  with 
a  touch  «j“TTgh1  it's  almost  electric.  Actuolly  requires  ?8%  less 


Underwood  Sundstrand  Adding  Ma¬ 
chine— Carriage  permits  writing  record  and 
adding  and  subtracting  simultaneously. 


its  class ! 


Underwood  Documentor — The  beautifully  ^tyled  electric  type 
writer  with  the  "closer  control"  keyboard. 


Underwood  Add-Mate  — The  only  poit^' 
able  all-electric  adding-subtracting  ma 
chine.  Ten  key  keyboard  adds,  subtracts, 
multiplies,  totols,  sub  totals-error  free 
performance 


Underwood  Account-Master— All  purpose  ou 
tomntic  accounting  machine,  with  10-Key  speed 
and  accuracy.  Capable  of  handling  all  accounting 
records. 


Underwood  "Distinctive"  Carbon  Paper 

—  It's  solvent  cooted  so  it's  smudge-proof. 
One  weight  and  finish  does  most  jobs. 
Underwood  Duo-Pak  Typewriter  Rib¬ 
bon— Twin  spools  end  threoding  problems- 
permit  eosy  "click  in"  operation. 


underwood  corporation 

the  most  complete  line  of  business  machines  in  the  world 


1  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16.  N  Y, 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


THE  BUSINESS  TEACHER’S 


To  make 

typwritimg 
mistakrs  ||M 
is  human  llli 


“M.S.P.”  (  see  bottom  of  page)  has  asked  us  to  relay  her  thanks  to  you 
readers— you’ve  solved  her  problems.  (We  sent  her  carbon  copies  of  your 
suggested  solutions  as  soon  as  we  received  them.)  How  about  your  problem? 

Send  contributions  to  Problem  Clinic,  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD, 
330  West  42  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  (Please  enclose  a  carbon  copy  of 
any  solution  you  submit.)  Our  prizes:  For  the  best  problem  submitted  by 
May  1,  $10,  and  for  the  second  best,  $5;  for  the  best  solution  submitted  by 
the  same  date,  $25,  and  for  the  second  best,  $15. 

Now  grit  your  teeth  and  see  what  you  can  do  with  this  one: 


To  ERASE 
WITHOUT  A 


TRACE* is 


easy  when 
you  use 

A. W. Faber 

8RflSER^77^:» 


MY  PROBLEM  is  a  simple  one.  I  have  read  with  considerable  interest 
several  proposals  for  the  future  concerning  business  education  on  the 
high  school  level.  One  of  the  proposals  recommends  that  we  eliminate 
bookkeeping  entirely  as  a  skill  subject;  that  we  offer  shorthand  and 
typewriting  for  the  future  secretaries,  and  the  remainder  of  the  program 
be  a  straight  liberal-arts  one.  All  other  business-education  subjects  would 
be  eliminated. 

I  wonder  how  the  teachers  in  the  field  would  handle  this  one  if  it 
came  up  in  their  area. 

WILLIAM  M.  POLISHOOK 
Temple  University 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Th«  original  groy  orator  point 
— -olwoyi  bott  for  oroting. 


invention 

that 

changed 

the 

Nation's 

Erasing 

Habits. 


JANUARY  PROBLEM 

As  a  beginning  teacher,  I  have  two 
problems  which  may  seem  element 
tary  to  experienced  teachers.  Please 
help  me  with  concrete  suggestions. 

(1)  In  the  beginning  typing  class: 
Without  a  typewriter  for  demonstra¬ 
tion  purposes,  how  can  I  demonstrate 
technique— or  what  should  I  do  to 
compensate  for  not  demonstrating? 

(2)  In  the  beginning  Gregg  short¬ 
hand  class:  in  presenting  new  theory 
to  the  class,  I  write  the  outlines  on 
the  board  and  have  the  students 
spell  and  read  the  words  aloud.  How 
does  one  spell  words  which  contain 
word  beginnings,  word  endings,  or 
some  special  combination  —  such 
words,  for  instance,  as  haroi,  twin, 

boTHER,  Expression,  CTEAte,  aCTUAL, 
logfcAL,  townsHip?  /  have  improvised 
a  method,  but  at  times  it  seems 
awkward.  What  does  one  say  for  the 
parts  of  the  words  I  have  capitalized? 

Thank  you  very  much  for  any  help 
you  can  give  me. 

M.  S.  P. 


This  resulted  in  a  new  demonstra¬ 
tion  stand. 

However,  education  progresses 
slowly,  and  there  were  techniques  to 
be  taught.  I  would  present  a  new 
technique  while  seated  at  a  machine 
in  the  center  of  the  room.  The  stu¬ 
dents  who  could  not  see  would  stand. 
When  I  felt  the  students  were  ready 
to  try  the  new  procedure,  I  observed 
carefully  and  demonstrated  to  any 
individual  who  had  some  fault,  using 
his  own  machine  and  desk  for  the 
demonstration. 

I  found  that  this  individual  help 
gave  the  student  confidence,  and 
many  times  questions  were  asked 
or  problems  discussed  that  other¬ 
wise  would  have  been  lost  due  to 
timidity  or  the  speed  of  normal  class 
progress. 

Charles  Walejko 

Brussels  (Wis.)  H.  S. 

Dear  M.S.P.: 

( 1 )  With  today’s  large  typing 
classes,  it  is  difficult  for  every  student 
to  see  just  what  the  instructor  is 
demonstrating,  and  some  veteran 
typing  teachers  who  do  have  demon¬ 
stration  machines  rarely  use  them. 
This  need  be  no  handicap.  I  would 
stress  one  thing  at  a  time  in  a  series 
of  short  writings.  For  example: 

(Contintwd  on  next  page) 


7099B  with  brush  20c.  7099  with¬ 
out  brush  10c.  Insist  on  tho 
original  and  genuine  EraserStik 
with  the  regrttered  trade  mark. 


SAPHIR  HAND 
SHARPENER 

works  like  magic. 

Gives  you  the  correct 
point  on  your 
EraserStik — then  stops 
sharpening. 

If  you  use 

one,  you  need  Hpp 
the  other.  Ask 
your  Stationer. 


Stt«p«d  ilk* 
a  pencil,  tt 
tharpena  tike  a 
penefl  tnihy 
style  point  you 
prefer—tMi^ll^ 


SUGGESTED  SOLUTIONS 

Dear  M.S.P. : 

I  had  the  same  problem  as  a  begin¬ 
ning  teacher,  and  I  immediately  went 
to  work  educating  my  administrator. 


A.W.Faber-Cosfefl 


Pencil  Co.,  Inc. 
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SUMMER  METHODS  (ONFEREHCE  FOR  BUSIHESS  TEACHERS 


Co-Spontored  by 

Northwestern  University  and  Gregg  Publishing  Division, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 


Week  of  August  8 


A  one>week  conference  featuring  illustrated  lectures,  group 
discussions,  and  demonstrations  of  current  audio>visual  aids 
— actively  le<l  by  experts  in  the  field. 

SHORTHAND  AND  TRANSCRIPTION— Howard  L  Newhouse 
TYPEWRITING-dohn  L  Rowe 
BOOKKEEPING— J  Marshall  Hanna 
GENERAL  BUSINESS— Ray  G.  Price 


Combine  a  vacation  in  Chicago  with  a  profitable 
week  at  Northwestern  University.  For  full  de* 
tails,  including  cost,  housing , facilities,  and  en> 
tertainment  program,  write  today  to: 


Dirrrior  of  Methoda  (^onfrmirr  for  Biiainrae  Teachrra 
Srhool  of  l^uralion.  .Norlhwrelem  liniveraity 
1914  Sheridan  Koad,  E«analon,  lllinoU 


Rugged  it  the  word  for  this  ooty-lo-uM  copy 
prop.  It  can't  brook  down  —  no  godgoH. 
Aiturot  correct  tight-level  for  accurate  typ* 
log  of  all  copy  work.  Uted  in  high  tchoolt, 
autineu  colleget,  by  typittt  in  every  kind  of 
butinett.  Secretariet  love  iti 

Three  attractive  paitel  thadet  —  deter! 
tan,  teo  foam  green,  tteel  gray.  Available 
at  ttationery  ttoret  or  tend  ut  $1.35,  we 
pay  pottage. 

BANKERS  BOX  CO.,  D«pt  BEW3 

2407  North  25th  Ave.  •  Franklin  Perk,  III. 


ALL  METAL 

COPYHOLDER 

THAT  ejm  BREAK 

^StrSUS 


Copyholder 


••HERBY” 
of  HARCO  soys: 

“For  Correct 
Posture,  Adjust 
the  Stand 
ANP 

the  Chair- 


wiTHMAICllEfi 
EQUIPMENT  BY  HARCO” 

Adiustable  typing  and  l>ookkecp- 
ing  stands  offer  perfect  posture 
when  used  with  Harco  adjustable 
'*Lift»Lok**  chairs. 

manufacturers  of 
Adj.  Typing  Stands  —  Businoss 
Mochine  Stonds  .•  Bookkooping 
Stonds  .  “Lift.Lok”  Chairs  & 
Stools  —  L.Shoped  “Businoss 
Trolners”. 

Write,  Vire  or  Call  fw 

30  Aif  trial  «a|Rd;tkpa4Ca;..  ; 

L, 

rwp  r«*p  fdrt  ....j? 


-KKt*- 

twtalag  md  ptUb  M»t  iBagVin  iMw. 


GARRETT  TUBULAR  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

P,  0  BOX  237  DEPT.  BEW  GARRETT,  INDIANA 


“Let’s  see  if  everyone  can  type 
for  half  a  minute  without  looking  up 
once.  How  many  typed  without 
looking  up?  Fine.  Now  let's  try  It 
again.  Remember,  don’t  look  up  at 
all.” 

Explain  briefly  and  clearly  what  it 
is  that  you  are  emphasizing  at  the 
moment  and  have  your  students 
practice  it  several  times  in  short 
writings,  each  time  praising  them 
for  their  accomplishment.  I  am  sure 
you  will  like  this  method  and  will 
get  good  results. 

(2)  How  to  spell  shorthand  out¬ 
lines  bothers  many  of  us  at  first,  but 
you  will  find  that  as  your  particular 
preference  for  spelling  becomes  ha¬ 
bitual  with  you,  your  classes  will 
accept  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  aixl 
it  will  seem  completely  natural  and 
propt'.r  to  you  and  to  them.  It  doesn’t 
really  matter  what  you  decide  to 
call  a  particular  combination.  If  you 
are  fluent  and  consistent,  they  will 
be  too. 

In  answer  to  your  particular  ques¬ 
tions:  We  always  pronounce  the  -rd 
blend  ard.  Hard,  of  course,  is  h-a- 
ard;  heard,  h-e-ard.  Twin  is  t-oo-e-n. 
Bother  we  spc'll  h-o-ith,  but  if  some¬ 
one  should  say  b-o-ther  I  would  be 
just  as  pleased.  Expression,  ex-p-r-e- 
shtm.  Create,  k-r-e-a-t.  (We  follow 
the  longhand  spelling  for  this  com¬ 
bination.  Piano  would  be  p-i-a-n-o.) 
Actual,  a-k-t-l.  Logical,  l-o-j-ical. 
Township,  t-n-ship. 

If  your  spelling  isn’t  exactly  like 
this,  I’m  sure  it  doesn’t  make  a  bit 
of  diflFerence.  Whatever  seems  easy 
and  natural  to  you  will  soon  become 
so  to  your  students. 

Kathleen  E.  Wyman 
Wilson  High  School 
Portland,  Ore. 


Dear  Af.S.P.; 

( 1 )  Without  a  demonstration 
typewriter,  a  teacher  can  very  well 
use  one  of  the  students’.  Actually,  if 
the  class  is  large,  a  teacher  at  the 
head  of  the  room,  even  with  an  ad¬ 
justable  pedestal  that  obligingly 
swings  around  at  will,  is  not  making 
technical  procedures  so  clear  as  she 
thinks  she  is.  If  the  class  is  small, 
there  is  even  less  need  for  the  pedes¬ 
tal  and  typewriter. 

It  would  be  well  to  give  general 
instructions  about  uncovering  the  ma¬ 
chine,  proper  posture,  etc.,  to  the 
class  as  a  whole.  Then  demonstrate 
carriage  return,  margin  release  (or 
any  other  parts  that  occur  in  the  les¬ 
son  at  hand)  to  the  first  student  in 
each  row,  with  others  looking  on  in 
groups  of  not  more  than  three,  Tlien 
ask  each  student  who  has  received 
instruction  from  the  teacher  to  go 
down  the  aisle  instnicting  the  rest. 
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Or,  a  chain  might  be  set  up,  student 
A  instructing  B,  B  instructing  C,  and 
so  on. 

(2)  As  for  the  teacher’s  spelling 
of  shorthand  outlines.  I’ve  found  this 
device  has  worked  for  years: 

Say  ith  for  -ther;  r  raised  for  rd; 
separated  left  s  for  ings;  separated 
small  circle  for  incl  and  so  on.  Pro¬ 
nounce  the  word  itself  either  before 
or  after  the  analysis.  This  could  be 
done  as  often  as  a  word  exemplify¬ 
ing  the  new  principle  is  put  on  the 
board  in  a  preview  of  the  lesson.  As 
the  instructor  is  writing  on  the  board 
she  says,  “facility,  f-a-s  separated  I 
for  lity.’’  The  repetition  serves  to 
teach  the  principle.  Then  the  stu¬ 
dents  themselves  should  be  urged 
(at  least  while  learning  the  theory) 
to  analyze  the  outline,  either  in  con¬ 
cert  or  individually.  Of  course,  this 
analysis  is  dropped  when  speed  in 
reading  and  writing  are  desired;  but 
it  may  be  used  again  if  some  difficulty 
is  encountered.  For  example,  if  the 
student  hesitates  over  the  reading 
of  a  word  in  context,  it  would  be 
more  helpful  for  the  instructor  to 
say,  “ish  for  ship,  ish-a-p”  than  to 
tell  him  right  away,  “shipshape.” 

Sn.  M.  Marguerite,  R.S.M. 

Mount  St.  Asnes  College 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Dear  M.S.P.: 

In  all  probability  you  are  doing 
just  fine;  but,  as  a  beginner,  you 
have  not  had  sufficient  opportunity 
to  see  the  outcome  of  your  teaching 
and,  therefore,  need  to  be  reassured. 
( I )  In  your  teaching  of  typing 
it  is  favorable  to  demonstrate.  The 
students  learn  better  by  seeing.  You 
probably  have  already  noticed  how 
easily  they  can  misinterpret  direc¬ 
tions.  Although  advantageous,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  a  special  type¬ 
writer  for  demonstration.  I  use  a  ma¬ 
chine  freed  by  an  absentee  or  bor¬ 
row  a  student’s  typewriter.  Even  if 
I  had  a  demonstration  typewriter, 
with  five  different  makes  in  my  class, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  take  one  of 
the  students’  machines  to  demon¬ 
strate  such  techniques  as  setting  mar¬ 
gins,  clearing  the  tab  rack,  and 
changing  ribbons.  They  watch  me  do 
and  then  do  with  me.  Meanwhile, 
the  student  whose  machine  I  bor¬ 
rowed  watches  with  another.  Then, 
while  all  try  on  their  own,  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  typewriter  is  returned  and  she 
is  given  a  few  minutes’  attention  to 
check  if  she  has  understood. 

Other  teacher  illustrations,  includ¬ 
ing  such  things  as  the  carriage  re¬ 
turn,  good  stroking,  the  correct  han¬ 
dling  of  paper,  erasing,  tabulating, 
chain  feeding,  and  setting  the  pace 
for  typing  drills  are  worked  out  the 


calculator  program 


COMPACT  •  INEXPENSIVE  •  IN  WORLD-WIDE  USi 


The  PLUS  Key-Drive  Adding 
Calculator  (Model  909)  Full  scale 
but  compact,  with  king-size  answer 
dials.  Manual  or  electric.  Capacities 
6/7  or  9/10.  Built  for  years  of  hard 
usage  with  minimal  maintenance. 
The  ideal  machine  for  training  in 
every  type  and  combination  of 


EAT  TRAINING  MACHINES 
Fora  COMPLETE 


addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division.  Completely  modern  but 
costs  less  to  own  and  operate  than 
any  other  key-drive  machine. 


The  PLUS  Diehl  Electric  Rotary 
Calculator  (Model  EvM)  Unequalled 
for  instruction  and  drill  in  fast, 
accurate  calculation.  Automatic 
multiplication  by  live  multiplier 
keys.  Automatic  positive  and  negative 
division.  Direct  addition  and 
subtraction  results.  Electric  dial 
clearance  and  automatic  carriage 
return.  As  modern  as  tomorrow,  yet 
moderately  priced,  the  PLUS  Diehl 
Rotary  Calculator  sets  a  new 
standard  for  fast,  automatic 
calculating.  “Students  trained  on 
PLUS  machines  are  equipped  for 
any  calculating  job." 


Special  price  to  educational  institutiom 
puts  these  machines  within  reach  of  any 
budget.  Special  teaching  aids— textbook^ 
drills,  and  manuals  are  available. 


“Bocleed  By  A  Nation-Wide  Sales  B  Service  Network." 

CONTROL  SYSTEMS,  INC 

S  Beekman  Street  ^  New  York  3S.  N.  Y.  •  REctor  2-004S 
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REPRINTS  AVAILABLE 

HOW  TO  TEACH  TRANSCRIPTION*— 
consists  of  a  series  of  four  articles  that 


constitute  a  detailed  outline  for  conducting 
a  transcription  course. 

12  pages 

35#  per  copy 

THE  TYPING  TEACHER  AS  A  TECHNI¬ 
CIAN* — a  recent  series  by  Alan  C.  Lloyd 
on  the  development,  protection,  correction, 
and  refinement  of  basic  typing  skill. 

16  pages 

50#  per  copy 

BUSINESS  TEACHER  RECRUITMENT— a 
special  BEW  report  outlining  what  teach¬ 
ers,  supervisors,  and  administta.ors  can 
do,  working  alone  or  in  groups,  to  help 
ease  the  present  shortage. 

24  pages 

50#  per  copy 

TEACHING  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  ELE¬ 
MENTS  OF  BOOKKEEPING*— a  reprint 
of  a  series  by  Freeman,  Hanna,  and  Kahn 
on  how  to  teach  journalizing,  posting,  trial 
balance,  and  other  first  units  in  bookkeep¬ 
ing. 

12  pages 

35#  per  copy 

GENERAL  BUSINESS:  STUDENT  PROJ¬ 
ECTS  THAT  WILL  INTENSIFY  LEARN¬ 
INGS — by  Alan  C.  Lloyd. 

8  pages 

25#  per  copy 

MIMEOGRAPH  DUPLICATION— A  Scale 
for  Rating  Performance. 

4  pages 

25#  per  copy 

COMPARING  ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS. 

4  pnges 

25#  per  copy 

THE  SECRETARY;  GIRL  OF  THE  YEAR 
— a  factual,  informative  booklet  that  de¬ 
scribes  the  national  secretarial  employment 
picture  and  relates  through  case  histories 
what  it’s  like  to  work  in  11  different  in¬ 
dustries  and  professions.  Good  for  guid¬ 

24  pages 

25#  per  copy 

ance. 

$2.00  per  doz. 

WANTED:  ALTER  EGO — a  special  report 
on  executive  secretaries  as  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  10  such  persons. 

8  pages 

25#  per  copy 

SPECIAL  INDUSTRY  TERMS  IN  GREGG 
SHORTHAND — 200  most-used  terms  with 
appropriate  shorthand  outline  for  15  dif¬ 
ferent  industries.  A  total  of  3,000  apecial 

industry  terms.  $2.50  per  set 

*  Ideal  /or  Methods  Classes 


Gregg  Magazine  Reprint  Dept. 

3S0  W.  42nd  St.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

I  am  enclosing  | _ for  which  please  send  me: 

_ ^copies  oi  How  to  Teach  Transcription  <31  3Si  each 

_ copies  of  The  Typing  Teacher  as  a  Technician  @  50#  each 

_ copies  of  Business  Teacher  Recruitment  @  50#  each 

_ copies  of  Teaching  the  Fundamental  Elements  of  Bookkeeping  @  55#  each 

_ copies  of  General  Business:  Student  Projects  ®  25#  each 

_ copies  of  Mimeograph  Duplication  @  25#  each 

_ copies  of  Comparing  Electric  Typewriters  @  254  each 

_ copies  of  The  Secretary:  Girl  of  the  Year  @  25#  each 

_ copies  of  IFanted:  Alter  Ego  @  25#  each 

- sets  of  Special  Industry  Terms  in  Gregg  Shorthand  ®  $2 SO  per  set 

Cash  or  check  for  full  amount  must  accompany  order  when  less 
than  $10.00.  On  orders  tqRallir^  $15.00  or  more,  deduct  15%.  On 
orders  over  $30.00,  deduct  25%. 

Narns  . _ . 

School . 

Addrsu  . 

Oty . Stats . 


same  way.  1  set  the  pace  and  allow 
them  to  carry  on.  Usually  we  have  a 
few  good  students  who  help  us  with 
this.  Their  regular  touch  sets  the 
tempo,  and  the  others  are  drawn  in 
line  by  the  regular  clicking  of  their 
keys.  (Perhaps  we  could  give  them 
a  hard  backing  sheet  made  of  a  piece 
of  file  folder  so  that  the  stroking 
sound  would  be  amph'fied.) 

Of  course,  if  we  demonstrate,  a 
demonstration  stand  is  essential.  Be¬ 
fore  I  had  one,  I  used  a  box-like 
elevation  that  I  placed  on  my  desk 
or  on  the  typing  table.  This  is  very 
easy  to  get  and  raises  the  machine 
high  enough  for  everyone  to  see. 
Now  I  have  a  homemade  stand.  You 
might  find  someone  to  make  one  for 
you  in  your  school  workshop  or  at  a 
trade  school.  We  have  taken  the 
base  of  an  old  swivel  chair,  inserted 
a  piece  of  pipe  in  the  center  for 
elevation,  a  second,  narrower,  piece 
of  pipe  is  inserted  inside  the  first 
to  allow  for  raising  or  lowering,  and 
a  knob  is  attached  to  lock  it  in  place. 
The  platform  is  made  of  plywood 
with  a  ridge  around  to  hold  the  ma¬ 
chine  in  place. 

I  have  read  that  a  professional 
demonstrator,  visiting  a  classroom 
with  no  stand,  has  used  a  straight 
chair  on  the  teacher’s  desk  and 
placed  the  machine  on  the  seat  of 
the  chair. 

With  a  few  minutes  of  demonstra¬ 
tion  to  show  the  entire  process  (how 
it  is  done)  or  to  set  the  pace,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  tryout  period  during 
which  you  work  with  individual  stu¬ 
dents  and  perhaps  demonstrate  again 
for  a  group  or  sometimes  even  for 
the  entire  class,  you  could  arrive  at 
a  satisfactory  result. 

I  might  add  that  the  class  would 
profit  by  the  demonstration  of  an  ex¬ 
pert  typist  such  as  you  can  give  them 
by  showing  the  film,  “Better  Typing 
—At  Your  Fingertips,”  which  you  can 
get  through  your  local  Smith-Corona 
dealer.  (I  mention  this  one  because 
I  presume  that  training  films  or  film¬ 
strips  may  not  be  available  to  you.) 
(2)  In  stenography  I  find  my 
students  understand  if,  for  example, 
I  write  “-ulate”  on  the  board  and 
say,  “We  have  several  words  in  Eng¬ 
lish  that  belong  to  the  -ulate  family. 
Can  you  name  some?  Good.  We  are 
given  a  shortcut  for  -ulate.  We  ex¬ 
press  it  by  disjoining  an  oo.”  (Write 
the  shorthand  next  to  the  longhand 
on  the  board.)  "Let’s  take  formulate, 
for  example.  We  already  know  that 
for  is  expressed  by  /.”  Write  while 
you  spell,  “for-m-ulate,  formulate.” 
Then  the  class  spells  and  pronounces 
the  word  at  least  three  times  whOe  I 
tap  the  board  under  the  symbol.  As 
I  place  other  examples  on  the  board. 
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they  spell  and  pronounce  the  word. 

1  come  back  to  them  at  random, 
pointing  to  guide  the  repetitive,  con¬ 
certed  reading  of  the  class  as  di¬ 
rected  in  our  teacher’s  handbook. 

For  haRD  I  call  their  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  end  of  the  r  in 
shorthand  usually  stops  level  with  the 
beginning,  therefore,  when  I  raise 
the  end  slightly,  I  am  adding  a  d. 
To  pronounce  this  we  say  ard.  Then 
I  say  as  I  write  on  the  board  h-a-ard. 

Twin.  When  to  occurs  in  the  body 
of  a  word,  it  is  represented  by  a 
short  dash  under  the  vowel  that  fol¬ 
lows.  Therefore,  when  you  see  the 
dash  under  a  vowel,  you  know  there 
is  a  u;  inserted  before  the  vowel. 
Since  I  can  write  the  dash  only  after 
the  word  is  completed,  I  write  the 
outline  and  then  spell  t-oo-e-n,  twin. 
Sometimes  I  have  said  to  and  other 
times  oo.  I  have  seen  no  difference 
in  result.  Whenever  I  say  oo,  how¬ 
ever,  I  remind  them  that  in  short¬ 
hand  we  write  according  to  sound, 
and  the  w  has  the  sound  of  oo.  The 
latter  is  the  way  suggested  by  the 
authors. 

Bother.  The  word  ending  -ther  is 
represented  by  ith.  Say  b-o-ther  as 
you  write  it.  Word  beginnings  and 
word  endings  are  written  as  a  unit. 

Expression.  Many  words  begin  with 
ex-.  In  shorthand  this  is  written 
simply  es.  As  you  write,  say  ex-p-r-e- 
tion. 

CrEAte.  Whenever  we  need  a 
sound  like  ea,  spell  it  as  it  sounds, 
k-r-ea-t,  create.  (This  outline,  like 
the  to  in  the  body  of  a  word,  has 
to  be  completed  before  spelling.) 

Actual.  The  word  ending  -ual  is 
represented  by  the  I  at  the  end  of 
a  word:  a-k-t-tial,  actual.  (The  text  I 
gives  two  endings,  -ual  represented 
by  I,  and  -tual  by  tl.  I  prefer  to 
teach  only  -ual  and  spell  the  t. 

LogiCAL.  The  word  ending  -cal  is 
represented  by  a  disjoined  k;  l-o-j- 
cal,  logical. 

Town.sHiP.  The  word  ending  -ship 
is  represented  by  a  disjoined  ish.  As 
I  write  on  the  board,  I  say  t-ow 
omitted  before  n-ish  disjoined  for 
ship,  township.  Then  I  follow  imme¬ 
diately  with  t-n-ship  and  the  students 
repeat  this  as  I  point  to  the  outline 
again  and  again. 

I  do  hope  my  suggestions  are  con¬ 
crete  and  that  I  have  been  helpful. 
It  would  be  so  much  easier  to  dem- 
onstiate.  However,  with  experience, 
you’ll  take  on  some  tricks.  A  great 
deal  depends  on  the  reaction  of  the 
group.  If  they  don’t  grasp  it  that 
way,  you  must  use  other  methods. 
The  authors  say  that  any  method  of 
spelling  the  shortliand  outlines  that 
seems  easy  and  natural  to  the  learner 
(Continued  on  page  49) 


Get  this  valuable  lesson  material 
for  your  students,  free! 


Used  by  over  200,000  students  in  1959 


This  eight  page  booklet  is  a  well  planned,  broadly  compre¬ 
hensive  secretarial  project  or  test,  prepared  and  published 
for  your  use,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Foundation  for 
Business  Education,  by  Lenox,  the  makers  of  world  famous 
fine  china.  Free  copies  may  be  obtained  by  filling  out  the 
order  coupon  below. 

In  addition  to  teaching  basic  concepts  of  initiative  and 
office  procedure,  complete  exercises  in  the  following  specific 
subjects  are  included:  centering,  tabulation,  rough  draft- 
ing,  proof  reading,  budget  plan  charting,  margin  setting, 
attractive  letter  spacing,  speed  and  auxiliary  skills. 
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Introdueittg  the  new 


Here’s  the  greatest  teaching  typewriter  you’ve  at  once  on  the  basic  problem— learning  to  t5rpe. 
ever  seen  .  . .  the  new  Royal  Electric  .  .  .  ready  But  the  new  Royal  Electric  is  much  more  than 
just  in  time  for  your  Spring  buying  plans.  a  beginner’s  typewriter.  It’s  also  the  machine  for 

From  the  first,  beginners  make  encouraging  pro-  your  advanced  classes,  for  the  trend  to  electrics 

gress  and  enjoy  a  feeling  of  satisfaction.  Smooth  evident  in  offices  everywhere.  For  example,  it’s 

electrical  operation  of  the  new  Royal  Electric  the  only  electric  that  has  both  carbon  and  febric 

simplifies  motions  so  that  students  concentrate  ribbons  as  standard  equipment,  at  no  extra  cost. 


Royal  Electric 


These  special  qualities,  plus  famous  unique  Royal 
features  such  as  the  Twin-Pak*  ribbon  changer, 
Magic’^  Margin  and  low-angle  keyboard  make  the 
new  Royal  Electric  the  best  value  in  electrics  ever 
. . .  with  no  increase  in  cost! 

Make  a  date  today  with  your  Royal  Represen¬ 
tative  to  meet  the  new  Royal  Electric. 


gam- 


A  PRODUCT  OF  ROYAL  McBEE  CORP 
WORLD  S  LARGEST 

manufacturer  of  typewriters 


FREE 


D'lTO  jIU 


Ditto 


5  TRAINING 


AIDS  FROM 


ditto®  INC. 


These  training  aids,  prepared  by  DITTO  in  cooperation 
with  the  Foundation  for  Business  Education,  provide 
valuable  “workshop”  experience  for  your  students  in 
up-to-date  practice  in  office  duplicating.  Also,  a  broader 
understanding  of  business  procedure  as  practiced  by 
today’s  most  progressive  firms.  Check  the  training 
aids  you  want — and  mail  coupon. 

"COPIES-THE  HEART  OF  MODERN  BUSINESS” 
Manual  of  office  styled  dictation  material  for  training  secre¬ 
taries,  complete  with  the  normal  interruptions  and  distractions 
that  go  with  everyday  office  operation.  Contains  checking  and 
straight-timed  dictation  material. 

"WHAT  EVERY  TYPIST  SHOULD  KNOW 
ABOUT  COPIES  IN  OFFICE  WORK" 

A  four-page  piece  with  a  pre-counted  one-,  five-  and  10-minute 


typing  speed  and  accuracy  test  on  the  front  page,  and  rough 
typed  material  for  putting  into  final  form  on  the  inside. 

"LEARNING  HOW  TO  OPERATE  THE  DITTO  D-10” 

A  five-lesson  self-teaching  manual,  designed  so  that  even 
below-average  students  can  readily  learn  the  operation  of  the 
0-10  duplicating  machine  as  it  is  used  in  today's  business. 

WALL  CHART-D-10  OPERATING  INSTRUCTIONS 
A  beautifully  illustrated,  step-by-step  instruction  wail  chart. 
Enables  any  student  to  produce  good  copies  on  first  trial. 

LETTERHEAD  AND  BILLHEAD  MASTERS 
Four  letterhead  and  two  billhead  designs  pre-printed  on  DITTO 
Masterset®  ready  for  reproduction  of  up  to  300  or  more  copies, 
as  needed  for  student  practice  in  typing  letters  and  invoices. 


FILL  OUT  COUPON  .  .  .  MAIL  TODAY! 


o 

Ditto. 

...the  helping  hand  for  modem  business 


DITTO,  Inc. .3334  Pratt  Avenue,  Chicago  45,  Illinois 

Lean 
D-10 


Gentlemen;  Without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion,  please  send  me: 

□  Copies  — The  Heart  of  Modern 
Business 

□  What  Every  Typist  Should  Know 
About  Copies  In  Office  Work 


j — I  Learning  How  to  Use  the  DITTO 

□  Wall  Chart  — D-10  Operating 
Instructions 

r~|  Letterhead  and  Billhead  Masters 
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Use  Business  Law 
To  Improve 
Students'  Vocabulary 

All  relevanf  words,  not  just  law  terms, 
car)  be  used  to  build  vocabulary 

JOHN  BROPHY 

Plainview  (N  Y)  High  School 


\  N  EFFECTIVE  antidote  to  the 
continuing  complaints  of  busi¬ 
nessmen  that  our  business  graduates 
cannot  spell  and  have  limited  com¬ 
mand  of  words  is  emphasis  on  vocab¬ 
ulary  building.  The  business  law 
teacher  is  in  a  key  position  to  lead 
the  attack  on  this  problem  because 
law  is  ( 1 )  one  of  the  very  few  “read¬ 
ing”  courses  in  the  business  curricu¬ 
lum  and  (2)  the  terminal  course  of 
the  socio-business  subjects  (which 
means  that  the  students,  being  jun¬ 
iors  and  seniors,  are  more  receptive 
to  vocabulary-building  activities  than 
younger  students  would  be). 

Perhaps  I  should  make  clear  that 
by  “vocabulary  building”  I  refer  to 
the  teaching  of  the  spelling,  pronun¬ 
ciation,  and  meaning  of  all  difficult 
words  encountered  in  the  study  of 
business  law— not  only  law  terms,  but 
all  relevant  words  in  the  textbook 
and  in  newspaper  clippings,  playlets, 
films,  or  any  other  supplementary 
materials  used.  I  shall  list  methods 
of  implementing  this  technique  most 
effectively  to  accomplish  the  vital 
objective  of  improved  command  of 
words. 

Select  the  Right  Textbook 

First  of  all,  the  selection  of  the 
business  law  text  is  important  in  vo¬ 
cabulary  building.  Since  all  modem 
texts  de-emphasize  highly  technical 
law  terms,  the  choice  should  be  based 
on  (1)  reading  level  of  text  material 
and  (2)  end-of-chapter  vocabtilary 
listings.  Other  features  of  the  text 
being  equal  in  teaching  quality,  the 
book  with  the  higher  reading  level 
is  the  better  choice.  Too  low  a  read¬ 
ing  level  does  not  challenge  even 
the  average  student.  The  better  text¬ 
book  compels  students  to  consult 


dictionaries  and,  with  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  dynamic  law  teacher,  to 
utilize  these  reference  works  in  the 
completion  of  daily  assignments.  The 
end-of-chapter  vocabulary  lists  point 
up  the  necessity  of  understanding 
the  terms  before  principles  and  con¬ 
cepts  can  be  mastered,  as  well  as 
providing  convenient  assignment  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  instmctor. 

There  are  three  steps  in  formal 
vocabulary  development:  introduc¬ 
tion,  delineation,  and  implementa¬ 
tion.  I  shall  list  specific  methods  of 
developing  each  step. 

Introduction.  Although  the  diehard 
assignment-previewing  instructor  may 
frown  on  this,  I  have  found  it  effec¬ 
tive  simply  to  assign  a  list  of  vocabu¬ 
lary  words  from  new  text  material 
without  any  preview,  instructing  the 
students  to  write  the  term  and  a 
short  definition.  In  ascertaining  the 
meanings  of  the  assigned  terms,  they 
must  refer  to  the  chapter,  read  the 
explanation,  and  thereby  absorb 
some  of  the  new  chapter  material. 
They  are  instructed  to  consult  a  dic¬ 
tionary  for  the  definition  of  any  term 
not  clearly  explained  in  the  text.  At 
other  times,  I  have  previewed  the 
vocabulary  lists  by  polling  the  class 
for  their  versions  of  the  meanings  of 
the  terms.  Whichever  method  I  use, 
when  the  class  meets  again,  part  of 
the  period  is  devoted  to  delineation 
of  the  terms. 

Delineation.  This  is  accomplished 
most  effectively  by  calling  on  several 
members  of  the  class  for  their  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  definitions  and,  with  the 
help  of  the  other  students,  arriving 
at  the  specific  definition  most  mean¬ 
ingful  in  the  study  of  law.  By  em¬ 
ploying  this  method,  the  law  instruc- 
(Cnntinued  an  next  page) 
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This  melhmls  conference,  to  be  held  for  the  first  time  at  the  University 
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at  Northnestern  University.  For  complete  details  write  to: 

Dr.  George  W.  Anderson,  Director 
Methods  Conference  for  Business  Teachers 
Si  hool  of  Education,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
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tor  is  emphasizing  that  terms  may 
have  several  meanings,  stressing  cor¬ 
rect  pronunciation,  encouraging  the 
class  members  to  ascertain  and  con¬ 
tribute  a  definition,  and  delineating 
the  term  for  class  ust?  in  the  future. 
•As  a  final  step  in  this  delineation, 
the  students  should  record  the  term 
in  a  notebook,  indicating  syllabica 
tion  and  pronunciation  symbols  as 
well  as  the  definition.  It  is  in  this 
delineation  step  in  vocabulary  de¬ 
velopment  that  the  instructor  may 
most  readily  explain  the  term  and  the 
related  law  principle  at  the  same 
time,  for  by  making  the  student 
word-cunscious  you  may  very  often 
make  him  idea-conscious. 

Implementation.  Vocabulary  de¬ 
velopment  is  implemented,  of 
course,  by  usage— in  statements  of  the 
principles  of  law,  in  class  discussions, 
in  encouraging  students  to  introduce 
the  newly  learned  words  into  other 
courses  and  into  their  everyday  lan¬ 
guage,  in  encouraging  them  to  make 
class  reports  on  their  observation  of 
these  terms  on  television,  in  news¬ 
papers,  and  so  forth.  Continual  review 
of  the  terms  is  vital  to  eflFective  im¬ 
plementation.  One  effective  device 
for  keeping  the  terms  continually  be¬ 
fore  the  class  is  a  semi-monthly  oral 
spelling-bee  type  of  contest.  I  pit 
the  boys  against  the  girls,  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  each  group  alternating  in 
attempts  to  pronounce,  spell,  and 
define  the  term  given  by  the  in- 
stiuctor.  An  interval  of  thirty'  seconds 
is  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the 
definition,  and  one  point  is  scored 
for  contribution  of  the  correct  an¬ 
swer.  Class  members  time  the  con¬ 
testants  and  score  the  answers;  also, 
they  keep  a  cumulative  score  of  con¬ 
test  winners.  With  the  natural  rival¬ 
ry  of  the  two  groups  adding  interest 
to  the  class,  each  of  our  contests  has 
been  lively  and  spirited.  Occasionally 
I  give  a  written  test  on  vocabulary; 
the  results  have  been  gratifying.  Of 
course,  this  is  only  one  method  of 
implementing  and  reviewing  vocabu¬ 
lary.  What  is  important  .is  that  the 
class  members  are  made  conscious 
of  spelling,  pronunciation,  and  defi¬ 
nition. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  semantic 
approach  to  teaching  business  law  is 
a  panacea  for  all  poor  English  usage. 
I  do  know,  however,  that  it  iS  an 
eflFective  and  surprisingly  versatile 
approach  and  that  it  has  improved 
my  own  students’  command  of  words. 
It  may  well  help  your  students,  too. 
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Some  people  are  complaining  that  Stenograph  trained  secre¬ 
taries  are  getting  the  best  jobs.  But  we  don’t  see  anything  unfair 
in  that.  Just  as  we  don't  see  anything  unfair  about  using  type¬ 
writers  and  adding  machines  to  turn  out  better  work. 

Today’s  emphasis  on  speed  and  the  growing  volume  of  new 
words  are  causing  changes.  Now,  almost  without  exception, 
verbatim  reporters  are  machine  trained.  And  the  number  of 
business  firms  who  appreciate  Stenograph  advantages— greater 
speed,  greater  accuracy,  interchangeability  of  notes— is  in¬ 
creasing  rapidly. 

Actually,  it  may  be  unfair  to  deny  your  students  the  opportunities 
of  Stenograph. 


STENOGRAPHIC  MACHINES.  INC. 

8040  North  Ridgeway  Ave..  Skokie.  III. 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  Stenograph 
—modern  machine  method  shorthand. 
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and  in  white  and  black  — the 
Remington  Rand  Printing  Cal¬ 
culator  Course 


For  free  copies  simply  fill  in  the  coupon. 


I 

Room  1337,  315  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York  10  | 

□  Printing  Calculator  Course  C1240  | 

□  Adding  Machine  Course  A1241  j 


Name. 

Title- 


It's  all  here  in  black  and  white 
—  10  Key  Adding  Machine  Office 
Practice  Course 
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CLASSROOM  ENVIRONMENT  should  motivate  students.  glass  window  blocks,  with  Individual  names  cut  out,  rec- 

Colored  construction  paper  brightens  this  room.  Stars  on  ognize  achievement  of  42  warn  with  5  errors  or  less. 


LLOYD  M.  TAPLETT 

Whittier  Junior  High  School 
Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota 

T)EHS()NAL  TYPING  was  intro- 
ducfd  at  the  ninth-grade  level 
in  Sionx  Falls,  South  Dakota,  as  a 
one-year  eleetive  course  when  the 
city’s  four  junior  high  schools  were 
inaugurated  in  September,  1956. 
Whittier  Junior  High  School,  which 
enrolls  oxer  700  students,  has  a  con¬ 
tinuing  demand  for  this  course. 

During  the  1956-57  .school  year, 
118  students  completed  the  course 

MARCH,  1960 


at  Wdiittier.  The  next  year,  the  num¬ 
ber  rose  to  142.  The  1958-59  classes 
confirmed  the  upward  trend— there 
were  181  enrollees.  For  the  current 
year,  our  enrollment  dropped  to  163 
students.  The  decrease  at  W'hittier 
can  be  attributed  to  redistricting  of 
the  community  in  order  to  accom¬ 
modate  a  heavy  influx  of  seventh- 
and  eighth-graders.  However,  look¬ 
ing  at  enrollments  on  a  city-wide 
basis,  a  total  of  529  students  in  the 
four  junior  high  schools  have  elected 
ninth-grade  personal  typing  this  year. 
Also,  the  increased  lower-grade  en¬ 


rollments  indicate  a  future  demand 
for  the  course. 

Data  were  compiled  for  each  cla.ss 
during  the  first  two  years.  The  ob¬ 
jective  was  to  determine  the  rate  of 
progress  to  be  expected  from  thir¬ 
teen-  and  fourteen-year-old  students 
and  to  discover  a  mcth(xl  by  which 
typing  could  be  presented  to  achieve 
maximum  results.  After  the  fourth 
week  of  school,  timings  were  given 
weekly  and  the  rates  were  used  to 
assemble  an  average  typing  curve 
that  shows  the  pattern  of  typing 
speed  achieved  by  WTiittier’s  ninth- 
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TOP  TEN:  The  top  ten  boys  and  top  ten  girls  In  typing  are  given  special  recognition 
each  month.  Here,  winners  Joan  Byllesby  (who  consistently  types  over  50  warn)  and 
JUNIOR  HIGH  TYPING  Johnson  (who  regularly  types  In  the  upper  50's)  are  shown  with  the  author. 

(continued) 

graders.  Each  six-week  period  has 
a  unit  of  work  designed  to  meet  the 
expected  skill  level.  Five-minute  tim¬ 
ings  represent  tliree-fourths  of  the 
curve  shown. 

The  first  class  (1956-57)  followed 
the  recommended  proc-edure  of  the 
typing  manual.  The  1957-58  class 
followed  the  same  recommended 
typing  drills;  however,  we  adapted 
the  lessons  to  teacher  goals  and  stu¬ 
dent  ability,  and  emphasized  the  im¬ 
mediate  personal  benefits  of  typing 
rather  than  its  importance  as  a  tool 
for  employment.  We  gave  the  class 
of  1958-59  unit  projects  within  each 
of  the  six-week  periods.  We  permit¬ 
ted  the  students  in  this  class  to  use 
the  typewriters  during  study  per¬ 
iods  when  typing  instruction  was  not 


being  given  and  practice  was  advis¬ 
able.  Beginning  with  the  class  of 
1957-58,  we  put  great  stress  on  bul¬ 
letin  boards;  we  improved  them  the 
next  year  by  using  colored  paper. 
At  that  time,  we  also  initiated  com¬ 
petitive  projects  and  maintained  a 
classroom  atmosphere  of  recognition 
for  quality  work.  The  results  of  the 
emphasis  on  different  techniques  can 
be  seen  on  the  graph. 

We  found  that  emphasizing  ac¬ 
curacy  by  setting  word  penalties  for 
errors  seemed  to  cause  ninth-grad¬ 
ers  to  watch  their  machines  and 
fingers.  They  became  very  restless 
during  the  timings  and  lost  confidence 
in  their  keyboard  mastery.  We  de¬ 
cided  to  abandon  penalties  for  er¬ 
rors  during  most  of  the  course;  how¬ 


ever,  we  imposed  a  penalty  of  ten 
words  for  each  error  during  tlie  last 
month.  By  then,  these  yoimg  stu¬ 
dents  had  developed  a  good  rate 
of  speed,  the  habit  of  keeping  their 
eyes  on  the  text,  and  finger  dexterity. 

In  our  classes,  the  number  of  er¬ 
rors  in  five-minute  timings  usually 
runs  from  zero  to  twenti’-tu'o.  Vari¬ 
ous  projects  are  planned  throughout 
the  year  to  stress  the  importance  and 
rewards  of  accuracy,  but  tliey  are 
not  used  as  a  whip  to  cause  tension. 
A  teacher  must  be  tactful  in  this 
approach  or  the  thirteen-  and  four- 
ti*en-year-olds  will  keep  their  eyes 
on  the  keyboard,  become  restless, 
daydream,  and  lack  interest  in  rote 
drill. 

We  do  not  permit  erasures,  and 
we  penalize  for  strikeovers  (in  order 
to  maximize  the  number  of  strokes 
tyq)ed  early  in  the  course;  during 
the  last  month,  this  restriction  is  lift¬ 
ed  for  special  projects). 

Since  there  is  no  homework  in  our 
typing  course,  it  is  important  that, 
weeks  in  advance,  the  teacher  set 
a  goal  of  words  a  minute  to  be 
achieved.  This  serves  to  guide  stu¬ 
dent  progress  and  indicates  where 
additional  practice  is  called  for.  I 
selected  30  warn  on  five-minute  tim¬ 
ings  for  the  first-semester  goal  and 
42  warn  for  the  second  semester. 

The  range  of  student  typing  speeds 
(on  five-minute  timings)  at  the  end 
of  the  nine-month  period  was  15  to 
65  warn  by  the  class  of  1956-57, 
and  22  to  67  warn  by  the  succeed¬ 
ing  class.  Finger  dexterity,  reading 
ability,  and  student  application  af- 
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fected  individual  progress.  It  is  my  adapted  it  to  the  teaching  goals  and 

opinion  that  the  first  six  weeks  of  techniques  we  desired.  1  might  also 

keyboard  drill  should  be  covered  mention  that  we  use  a  lettered  key- 

very  slowly  in  order  to  take  these  board, 

individual  differences  into  account 
and  to  compensate  for  absences,  late 
registrations,  schedule  changes,  and 
so  forth.  In  the  early  weeks,  the 
student’s  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
master  the  machine  is  of  prime  im¬ 
portance. 

Ninth-grade  students  need  con¬ 
tinual  motivation  to  maintain  an  in¬ 
terest  in  personal  typing  and  an 
educational  standard  of  achievement. 

Because,  at  their  age,  they  fail  to 
recognize  that  typing  can  be  a  tool 
for  earning  an  income  in  the  future, 
the  course  must  lx;  planned  so  that 
they  can  see  immediate  benefits 
(using  the  term  broadly  enough  to 
include  benefits  to  be  realized  dur¬ 
ing  their  remaining  years  of  school). 

Instruction  in  typing  letters,  book  re¬ 
ports,  term  papers,  manu.scripts,  ta¬ 
bles,  in  rules  and  techniques,  and  ex¬ 
ploration  of  business  forms  can  create 
interest  and  improve  individual  per¬ 
formance. 

Our  text,  incidentally,  is  Gregg 
Typing,  New  Series,  by  John  L. 

Rowe  and  Alan  C.  Lloyd;  we  have 


resembling  bulbs.  To  qualify,  a  stu¬ 
dent  must  make  no  more  than  five 
errors.  In  the  speed  phase,  25  warn 
merits  a  blue  bulb  with  the  student’s 
name,  30  warn  rates  red,  and  so 
forth.  A  colorful  background  setting 
can  add  to  the  competition. 

Class  Rate  Curve.  Each  week, 
a  class  rate  curve  indicates  to  the 
student  his  rank  among  his  class¬ 
mates  or  students  in  other  typing 
classes.  A  competitive  atmosphere 
prevails  as  students  compare  their 
speed  rates  and  maintain  their  own 
graphs  in  their  notebooks.  It  also  af¬ 
fords  the  teacher  a  weekly  check  of 
class  progress. 

Bulletin  Board  Displays.  Dis¬ 
plays  give  a  message  of  importance 
and  reflect  the  quality  of  work  sub¬ 
mitted.  Students  want  their  work 
displayed  and  enjoy  making  compari¬ 
sons.  Frequent  changes  make  possi¬ 
ble  a  wide  distributiim  of  honors. 

( Conthwi’fl  on  \HHie  45) 


Projects 

Here  are  the  projects  that  we  em¬ 
ploy  to  create  interest  and  motiva¬ 
tion  in  ninth-grade  personal  typing: 

“Top  Ten”  Selection.  Junior-high 
students  want  recognition.  We  give 
it  to  them  by  having  monthly  “Top 
Ten”  selections  of  typists  who  have 
shown  merit  in  speed,  accuracy,  and 
neatness.  Students  are  challenged  to 
qualify  for  this  special  group,  and 
we  find  that  they  compete  strongly 
to  do  so,  regardless  of  their  I.Q.’s. 
The  school  paper  and  bulletin 
Ixiard  give  the  group  additional  rec¬ 
ognition. 

Christmas  Tree.  A  seasonal  cli¬ 
max  for  the  unit  on  speed-accuracy 
typing  is  the  Christmas  tree  recogni¬ 
tion.  I  employ  colored  paper  cutouts 


PROGRESS  REPORT:  Display  of  daily 
typing  papers  affords  students  a  vis¬ 
ual  perspective  on  form,  style,  and 
placement.  Susan  Shakstad  and 
Wayne  Tschudy  (right)  both  exceeded 
45  warn  at  the  end  of  one  semester. 


ARE  WE  DOING 


NOTEBOOK  DISPLAY  (below):  Each 
student  organizes  his  work  in  a  note¬ 
book,  many  of  which  are  displayed. 
Mary  Jensen,  Mary  Anderson,  and 
Dale  Runge  look  over  one  display. 
These  notebooks  aid  in  counsel¬ 
ing  and  in  parent-teacher  relations. 


IRCANIZE 


KARL  RUTKOWSKI 

Peirce  School  of  Business  Administration 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


^  ALES  DEMONSTRATIONS  of- 
^  ten  present  a  problem  to  the  in¬ 
structor.  The  learning  resulting  from 
this  effective  technique,  however, 
cannot  be  overlooked.  The  major 
questions  facing  the  instructor  are 
how  to  inject  enthusiasm  and  how  to 
gain  realism.  If  you  try  this  method, 

I  am  sure  you  will  find  that  sales 
demonstrations  will  become  the 
meaningful,  effective  teaching  device 
they  should  be. 

Before  any  students  present  dem¬ 
onstrations,  brief  them  on  the  value  of 
what  they  are  going  to  do.  Show 
that  preliminary  product  research  in 
a  line  that  interests  them  can  have 
tremendous  importance  in  laying  the 
groundwork  for  an  actual  sales  posi¬ 
tion.  Explain  that  the  most  important 
thing  during  the  following  weeks  will 
not  be  their  own  demonstration,  but 
rather  their  reactions  to  fellow  stu¬ 
dents’  demonstrations.  Point  out  that 
by  observing  g(KKl  and  bad  sales 
procedure,  and  learning  to  analyze 
both,  they  will  become  better  sales¬ 
men. 

Tliis  orientation  periotl  is  very  im¬ 
portant  to  you  as  a  teacher,  since 
without  it  there  is  a  great  tempta¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  students  to  lose 
interest  once  their  demonstration  is 
out  of  the  way,  or  after  viewing  a 
few  poor  ones. 

Add  realism  by  adopting  a  definite 
method  of  selection  of  customers. 
Each  student  will,  during  the  course 
of  the  demonstrations,  be  l>oth  a  cus¬ 


tomer  and  a  salesman.  Selecting  the 
names  from  a  hat  adds  a  great  deal 
of  interest  and  is  a  very  equitable 
method.  The  customer  is  selected 
several  weeks  before  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  and  must  acquaint  himself  with 
the  product  as  thoroughly  as  the 
salesman  does.  The  salesman  is  also 
required  to  present  an  outline  of  his 
proposed  demonstration  to  the  in¬ 
structor  one  week  prior  to  sales.  This 
outline  is  mimeographed,  and  cop¬ 
ies  are  distributed  to  other  members 
of  the  class. 

All  of  this  advance  preparation  is 
done  for  a  very  definite  purpose.  It 
puts  the  salesman  on  the  spot  and 
develops  a  definite  amount  of  sales 
fright.  It  gives  him  a  taste  of  the 
same  fright  he  will  encounter  on  his 
first  selling  assignment. 

Pages  of  sales  literature  have  been 
written  about  visual  aids.  My  only 
comment  on  this  is  that  you  should 
not  permit  a  sales  demonstration  to 
go  on  without  proper  visualization. 
If  the  product  is  tangible,  the  item 
itself  can  be  used.  If  it  is  intangible, 
charts,  folders,  and  whatever  would 
be  incorporated  in  an  actual  sales 
situation  are  used.  Everything  from 
a  brief  case  to  the  order  form  should 
be  considered  standard  as  selling 
props.  An  added  point:  have  the 
salesman  dress  the  part.  Insist  on 
attire  that  would  be  appropriate  for 
the  selling  occasion. 

Where  do  we  hold  these  demon¬ 
strations?  If  possible,  take  them  out 


of  tlie  regular  instructional  room. 
Going  to  another  room  or  to  the 
school  auditorium  can  double  the 
effectiveness  of  a  presentation.  Have 
students  close  enough  to  the  demon¬ 
stration,  preferably  circling  it,  so  that 
it  comes  through  effectively. 

Don’t  try  to  have  too  many  sales 
demonstrations  in  any  one  class  per¬ 
iod.  One  demonstration  with  class 
critique  and  instructor  follow-up  is 
sufficient.  You  can  add  interest  to  a 
demonstration  by  calling  on  students 
at  fandom  to  take  the  salesman’s 
place  and  show  how  they  would  have 
met  an  objection  or  attempted  a 
close. 

As  to  numbers  of  demonstrations, 
a  student  doesn’t  have  to  make  a 
half  dozen  demonstrations  during  a 
term  for  this  to  be  an  effective  train¬ 
ing  method.  Two  well-planned,  ef¬ 
fective  demonstrations  should  be  the 
limit.  All  demonstrations  and  no  lec- 
tiues  can  make  for  a  dull  class. 

I  still  feel  that  inspiration  in  a 
classroom  is  not  an  old-fashioned  idea. 
A  man  who  attempts  to  teach  sales¬ 
manship  should  have  the  confidence 
of  his  teaching  convictions.  Your 
sales  demonstration,  complete  with 
customer,  outline,  and  class  critique, 
is  a  must  for  any  orientation  pro¬ 
gram. 

Firm  grading,  class  recognition  for 
student  accomplishment,  and  your 
example  will  be  the  final  factors  that 
will  spell  success  for  this  sales  dem¬ 
onstration  program. 
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If  you  want  fo  make  a  change 
but  don't  know  how  fo  do  If, 
here  are  some  valuable  hints 


^terrill  Halls  KVnI  .Stal^  Vnh*»rmlty^  Kenl,  Ohl0 


WALTER  L.  BLACKLEDGE 
ETHEL  HALE 

Southern  llhnois  University,  Alton 

O  OON  AFTER  THE  appearance 
^  in  the  November,  1959,  issue  of 
Business  Education  World,  of 
“Is  College  Teaching  the  Career  for 
You?”  the  author  began  receiving 
letters  asking  pertinent  questions 
about  methotls  of  becoming  employ¬ 
ed  as  a  college  professor.  The  in¬ 
quiries  were  answered  by  letter,  but 
the  volume  of  requests  soon  made 
it  obvious  that  an  article  devoted 
to  the  subject  was  the  best  method 
of  replying. 

Actually,  the  methods  described 
here  for  obtaining  a  college  position 
are  in  many  instances  the  same  ones 
that  a  high  school  teacher  might  use 
in  acquiring  a  more  desirable  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  high  school  level.  The 
individual  might  wish  to  relocate, 
either  nationally  or  locally;  he  might 
wish  to  advance  intellectually;  or  he 
might  be  motivated  by  the  mundane 
consideration  of  salary. 

We  realize  that  seeking  another 
position  requires  extra  effort  on  the 
part  of  a  busy  teacher;  but  advance¬ 
ment  always  entails  work.  We  real¬ 
ize  also  that  each  teacher  has  his 
own  reasons  for  seeking  college  or 


.TO  COLLEGE  TEACHING 


univessity  employment  and  that  no 
one  method  will  fit  everyone.  There¬ 
fore,  we  have  made  several  differ¬ 
ent  suggestions,  hoping  to  open  a 
wide  choice  of  action.  The  teacher 
who  takes  advantage  of  all  methods 
and  techniques  available  stands  the 
best  chance  of  obtaining  the  posi¬ 
tion  he  wants  in  the  desired  loca¬ 
tion  and  at  the  best  possible  salary. 

One  of  the  first  approaches  that 
will  probably  occur  to  you  as  a  pros¬ 
pective  applicant  is  to  inquire  at  the 
college  or  university  where  you  re¬ 
ceived  your  undergraduate  degree. 
This  is  an  excellent  beginning.  The 
sam«  method  is  applicable  in  the 
case  of  an  institution  where  you 
have  taken  advanced  courses  or  ob¬ 
tained  advanced  degrees.  All  well- 
known  colleges  and  universities  have 
a  placement  ofiBce  or  oflBces  that  arc 
always  open  to  their  graduates. 

You  would  do  well  to  inquire  as 
to  how  many  different  placement 
offices  exist  at  the  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  in  question.  As  an  example, 
in  the  area  of  business  education, 
it  might  be  advisable  to  check  with 
the  education  division,  the  school 
of  business,  and  the  general  place¬ 
ment  ofiBce,  in  some  cases  filing  your 
application  in  all  three  ofiBces.  You 
should  let  the  placement  ofiBce  know 
what  your  objective  is,  what  types 
of  vacancies  you  are  interested  in, 
what  salary  you  seek,  and  what  rank 
you  desire.  Many  applicants  find 
very  desirable  placements  by  listing 
their  actual  salary  and  rank  rather 
than  by  basing  their  requirements 
on  an  inflated  “dream”  situation  that 
may  rule  them  out  of  many  good 
leads  toward  a  higher  goal.  Often 
institutions  will,  in  order  to  obtain 
more  desirable  candidates,  grant  in¬ 
creases  in  salary  and  rank  over  their 
original  announcement— after  they 
find  that  a  candidate’s  qualifications 
are  particularly  outstanding. 

The  forms  that  you  will  fill  out 
will  include  information  concerning 
your  vital  statistics,  your  education, 
your  experience  both  in  teaching 
and  in  other  endeavors,  references, 
and  whatever  other  data  are  ne¬ 
cessary.  This  avenue  of  making  your 
wants  known  is  probably  one  of 
the  simplest  and  most  common  ways 
of  “throwing  your  hat  into  the  ring.” 

By  becoming  more  familiar  with 
one  or  more  of  the  instructional  staff 
at  an  institution,  you  have  opened 
another  channel  of  pursuit.  Often  the 
head  of  each  department  will  be 


requested  by  many  institutions  to 
pass  along  names  of  individuals  who 
he  feels  would  make  desirable  col¬ 
lege  teachers.  Thus  the  dean  of  the 
school,  the  head  of  the  department, 
or  even  a  staff  member  of  the  de¬ 
partment  may  provide  an  excellent 
route  to  college  teaching.  If  the 
head  of  the  department  at  your 
particular  school  has  no  opening,  he 
may  pass  your  name  along  to  an 
acquaintance  in  the  same  field.  The 
authors  know  of  one  applicant  who 
received  five  job  offers  through  such 
a  maneuver. 

Another  avenue  is  to  write  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  head  of  the  department  of 
the  university  or  college  at  which 
you  wish  to  teach.  This  puts  him  on 
notice  that  you  are  interested  in 
teaching  at  his  institution,  and  you 
are  also  setting  your  qualifications 
before  him  for  consideration.  It  is 
highly  recommended  that  you  ob¬ 
tain  the  name  of  the  department 
head  and  any  other  pertinent  in¬ 
formation  about  the  institution.  This 
will  aid  you  a  great  deal,  whether 
you  prestmt  yourself  in  person  or  in 
writing  to  the  department  head  as 
a  possible  member  of  his  staff.  Many 
applicants  overlook  the  fact  that  a 
good  deal  of  information  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  catalog  of  the  in¬ 
stitution.  By  studying  its  courses, 
the  backgrounds  of  the  people  in 
your  particular  field,  and  the  places 
where  they  obtained  their  various 
degrees,  you  become  acquainted 
with  facts  that  set  the  tone  of  the 
institution  itself. 

Business  Teachers:  Note 

An  extremely  important  point  in 
the  field  of  business  education  is 
the  absolute  necessity  of  submitting 
a  complete,  accurately  typewritten, 
and  well-organized  personal  data 
sheet,  accompanied  by  a  letter  with 
similar  characteristics.  We  would 
suggest  that  you  put  this  on  good 
bond  paper  and  follow  the  prescrib¬ 
ed  procedure  endorsed  by  any  good 
textbook  in  the  field  of  business 
writing.  Any  applicant  for  a  college 
position  is  submitting  himself  on  pap¬ 
er  to  the  individual  doing  the  hir¬ 
ing.  He  will  be  judged  first  on  the 
basis  of  the  appearance  of  his  letter 
and  data  sheet;  only  later— if  he 
passes  the  first  qualifying  round- 
will  he  be  rated  on  other  counts.  It 
is  easy  to  see  why  the  head  of  a 
business-education  department  would 
be  reluctant  to  hire  an  applicant 


whose  communications  were  full  of 
strikeovers  or  smudged  erasures. 

In  our  experience  of  college  teach¬ 
ing,  we  have  encountered  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  importance  of  a  pre¬ 
sentable  data  sheet.  One  of  us  once 
knew  a  professor  of  high  standing 
in  the  field  of  business  education 
who  automatically  rejected  any  ap¬ 
plicant  who  submitted  a  duplicated 
data  sheet.  Possibly  such  an  attitude 
is  a  little  harsh;  but  this  department 
head  felt  that,  since  any  applicant 
who  was  accepted  would  be  teach¬ 
ing  good  job-application  procedures 
to  his  students,  he  should  practice 
what  he  intended  to  teadij 

The  authors  have  helped  to  se¬ 
lect  candidates  for  various  positions 
both  in  industry  and  in  the  field  of 
teaching,  as  well  as  in  the  field  of 
business  education  in  particular.  Try 
putting  yourself  in  the  position  of 
choosing  among  applicants  for  posi¬ 
tions  in  your  field.  Your  first  basis 
for  choice  must  be  the  data  sheets 
and  letters  submitted  to  you.  You 
may  have  one  or  more  positions  to 
be  filled  from  a  large  list  of  appli¬ 
cants.  In  all  likelihood,  some  of  these 
people  will  not  be  qualified,  so  it  is 
up  to  you  to  narrow  the  choice. 

(Keep  in  mind  that  the  school  is 
interested  in  hiring  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  instructor  within  its  salary  struc¬ 
ture.  Remember  that  when  a  can¬ 
didate  is  chosen  for  consideration, 
he  will  usually  be  flown  in  at  the 
institution’s  expense— often  from  hun¬ 
dreds  or  thousands  of  miles  away— 
for  a  personal  interview  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  he  is  suited  to  the 
position  and  the  position  suited  to 
him.  If  an  applicant  falls  short  in 
some  way,  he  leaves  in  an  unhappy 
frame  of  mind,  and  the  institution 
is  out  its  expense  money— and  is  still 
without  an  instructor.) 

One  might  assume  that  75  per 
cent  of  the  candidates  who  have 
applied  have  the  minimum  educa¬ 
tion  and  experience.  The  person 
doing  the  hiring  will  then  move  on 
to  obtaining  references,  checking 
publications,  or  checking  other  de¬ 
sired  qualifications,  depending  on 
what  requirements  the  institution  has 
in  mind.  The  next  qualifying  process 
will  take  the  form  of  a  close  exam¬ 
ination  of  data  sheets  and  letters 
submitt(*d.  Here  the  choosing  of  ap¬ 
plicants  is  sometimes  narrowed  by 
the  appearance  and  general  quality 
of  the  letter  or  application.  The  busi- 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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/  had  to  pop  in  now  ...  I  wouldn’t  have  nerve  enough  to  come  again 


I  learned  a  lot 
by  “office  hopping” 

By  working  part-time  in  various  offices, 

I  collected  a  lot  of  up-to-date  information 
that  I  could  carry  hack  to  school 

MARY  McGOWAN  SLAPPEY 


r>  USINESS  TEACHERS:  Does 
teaching  take  all  your  time,  or 
do  you  have  long  vacatiorw  that  give 
you  a  chance  to  earn  some  extra 
cash— and  learn  more  about  your  job, 
too?  Or  do  you  teach  only  three 
days  a  week,  as  I  did?  In  any  case, 
have  you  considered  working  part- 
time  in  modem  oflBces— not  one  office, 
but  many?  Wouldn’t  that  do  some¬ 
thing  for  your  teaching  technique? 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  shy  about 
taking  typing  tests  and  working 
again.  Oh,  yes.  I’d  advistnl  hundreds 
of  students  on  just  the  right  way  to 
apply  for  a  job— along  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  they  always  have  a 
nourishing  meal  before  taking  a  typ¬ 
ing  test.  But  here  I  was,  right  at  the 
door  of  the  agency  that  sent  out 
temporary  secretarial  employees  — 
and  I  had  been  so  busy  doing  er¬ 
rands  that  I  hadn’t  taken  time  for 
lunch.  Unless  I  popped  in  now  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  I  probably 
wouldn’t  have  nerve  enough  to  come 
again.  (Teacher’s  dignity,  you  know.) 

Well,  it  turned  out  that  I  passed 
the  typing  test  easily  at  oyer  80 
words  a  minute,  and  my  shorthand 
surprised  them— and  me,  too.  (They 
would  have  passed  me  at  much 
lower  rates  in  lx)th  departments.)  I 
was  ready  to  go  on  my  work-tour 
of  modem  offices. 

My  first  stop  was  a  law  office.  It 
was  delightful  to  find  that  my  Gregg 
shorthand  worked  better  than  ever 
after  all  the  years  of  teaching  it.  It 
just  flowed  along  like  “Ol’  Man 
River”  and  stocKl  by  me  just  the  way 
I  had  told  my  students  it  would; 
I  could  read  it  back  every  time.  How 
pleased  the  lawyer  was  who  kept 
wondering  why  I  didn’t  hesitate.  The 
new  typewriters  were  wondt'rful,  too 
—they  fitted  my  fingers  so  perfectly. 
I  didn’t  mind  at  all  that  the  young 
lawyer  in  one  office  kept  his  radio 
on,  filling  the  air  with  music.  All  this, 
added  to  my  feeling  that  perhaps  I 
still  looked  fairly  young,  too— with 
my  new  makeup  technique,  learned 
at  a  charm  schmil,  and  my  new  hand- 
woven  skirt  and  blue  blotise— made 
my  first  temporary  job  quite  a  .sue- 
cess. 

I  drew  another  law  office  as  my 
next  assignment.  This  one  had  muted 
green  tehphones  to  match  the  gentle 
green  carpeting,  curtains  with  red 
bams  and  green  trees  against  blue 
sky,  and  elephants  of  ivory  on  a 
piece  of  jade.  I  had  told  my  students 
about  such  pleasant  offices,  but  I 


hadn’t  worked  in  one  for  a  long 
time. 

The  young  lawyers  were  pleasant, 
too,  as  they  searched  for  words  that 
wouldn’t  make  the  judge  too  angry. 
The  older  lawyer,  who  dictated  a 
rough  draft  so  fluently  just  before 
catching  a  plane  to  Florida,  was  the 
ideal  type;  he  told  you  just  what  he 
wanted  and  put  you  at  ease.  After 
I  had  been  in  this  office  for  twenty 
minutes,  I  felt  that  I  had  been  there 
for  twenty  years.  (Too  bad,  though, 
that  they  didn’t  have  yellow  paper 
for  rough  drafts.  The  .sheets  go  .so 
quickly,  triple-spaced  on  legal  pa¬ 
per.) 

I  had  to  b('  able  to  spell  involve¬ 
ment,  invidiou.s,  apropos,  en  route. 
I  mustn’t  write  cause  to  look  like 


consider,  or  confuse  program  with 
progress.  A  shorthand  dictionary 
really  turned  out  to  be  helpful— and 
I  reminded  myself  to  .send  for  .some 
spelling  lists  for  students  interested 
in  this  type  of  work. 

Working  was  easier  than  it  had 
been  when  I  was  nineteen.  These 
electric  typewriters  are  a  real  boon 
to  one  who  is  !iot  so  young  and 
might  tire  more  easily.  But  you  need 
a  sweater  for  some  of  the  iceberg 
air  conditioning,  and  you  have  to  step 
lively  if  the  elevator  doesn’t  have 
an  electrie  eye. 

On  my  next  job,  I  worked  for  in¬ 
ternational  engineers  in  a  bank-vault 
atmosphere.  I  had  a  perfect  boss. 
He  let  me  go  out  and  buy  a  bt'autiful 
lamp  for  the  secretary’s  desk,  and  he 
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trusted  me  from  the  first  day— even 
to  letting  me  write  a  letter  to  his 
son  from  Santa  Claus.  His  hardboiled 
associate  wasn’t  so  trusting,  though. 
He  had  his  jolly  moments,  but  his 
normal  nx'thod  of  op<‘ration  was 
never  to  mention  any  job  perfectly 
done,  but  always  to  point  out  any 
minor  matter  that  he  would  have 
preferred  to  see  done  in  a  slightly 
different  way. 


Beware  of  iceberg  air  conditioning 


Correspondence  to  South  America 
flowed  along  in  my  notelxwk.  Some 
Spanish  words  have  an  accent  over 
the  fl— and  hen-  it  was  on  the  type¬ 
writer,  right  alx)ve  the  colon.  And 
here  was  an  n  with  a  tilde  over  it, 
along  with  the  regular  n.  (Memo  to 
myself;  Teach  students  more  about 
typing  on  foreign  typt-writers;  try  to 
have  such  a  machine  in  the  class- 
nH)m.) 

What  was  thLs?  A  dozen  checks 
had  to  l)e  typed,  and  they  didn’t 
have  the  payee’s  name  first,  as  on 
personal  checks.  I  had  to  type*  the 
date  first,  then  the  amount— then, 
down  lx*low,  for  mailing  in  a  window 
envelope-,  the  name  anel  aelelre-ss  of 
the  payee?.  Tricky,  the*se  checks.  No 
matter  how  big  or  little  the  amount, 
the-y  must  lx-  type-el  pe-rfe-ctly,  Ix-- 
cause  you  can’t  erase  on  this  check 
paper.  If  you  make  eve*n  the  slight¬ 
est  error,  you  type-  V^OID  on  tlie- 
chec'k  anel  re-turn  it  to  the  lx)ss.  Yexi 
don’t  throw  it  away,  Ix-cause-  tlu-y’re 
all  numbe*re*el.  Be-tte-r  type*  these- 
slcrwly. 

The  stationery  for  this  oflBce  was 
a  bit  e)f  a  problem,  too.  There  were 
four  types,  Ix-cause-  there*  we-re  two 
companie-s  involve-d,  anel  e*ach  e)f 
them  use-d  diffe-re-nt  stationery  for 
regular  mail  anel  for  airmail.  And  I 
had  to  remember  the  purpose  of  the 


blue  file  c»py,  the  salmon-colored 
chronological  (monthly  fedder)  c-opy, 
the  yellow  copy,  anel  the  white  copy. 

Finally  all  the  firm’s  work  was  fin- 
isht*d.  One  of  my  bosses  prepare*d  to 
go  to  the  c-oiintry;  the  other,  who 
hael  be*e*n  presielent  of  one  of  the 
biggest  ex)mpanies  in  America  be¬ 
fore  he  went  into  this  import-export 
we)rk,  was  free  to  ge)  fishing.  What 
would  happe-n  to  me*  ne)w? 

One-e-  the-y’re  convince-d  that  you’re 
capable*,  the*se*  agencies  fe)r  tempo¬ 
rary  work  will  ke-e-p  you  as  busy  as 
you  like*.  Yes,  I  could  now  tell  a 
class  and  mean  it:  “The  type-writer 
is  like  an  Aladdin’s  lamp— with  it,  you 
can  turn  energy  into  knowledge*  pins 
solid  ca.sh!’’ 

My  next  assignment  was  another 
le'gal  je>b,  Init  not  in  roeigh  draft 
this  time*.  It  was  an  argument  that 
hael  to  lx?  file*d  the  next  day,  and 
ne)  mistakes  we-re*  allowe*d.  (Don’t,  of 
course,  scare-  shielents  with  details  of 
pe-rfe*ct  typing,  but  try  letting  them 
go  more-  slowly  on  typing  final  legal 
pape*rs  in  orele*r  to  me*e*t  perfection 
stanelarels.  ,Spe*e-d  tx'ping  isn’t  every¬ 
thing.  Advance-d  students,  especially, 
should  have  some  office-practice  typ¬ 
ing  so  they  won’t  fe-e-l  lost  when 
the-y  encounter  problems  e)f  the  right 
pape*r,  the-  right  mimbe*r  of  copies, 
the*  right  spacing.) 

My  next  stop  was  an  editorial  of¬ 
fice  where  time*  was  of  the  esse-nce. 
On  this  job,  I  cotilel  “x”  through  mis¬ 
takes  on  drafts,  but  on  justified  copy 
I  was  allowe*ef  no  mistakes  at  all. 
The  e*ditor  hael  a  high-powereel 
brain,  a  heart  e)f  golel,  a  charm  anel 
wit  that  craekle*el  like  a  chestnut  log 
fire,  anel  a  contempt  for  mediocrity. 
A  job  like*  this  was  a  crackerjack 
ehallenge. 

Have*  you  taught  stuelents  never 
to  put  the*  carbon  paper  in  wrong 
se)  that  it  backs  up  on  the  original 
in  rev'erse?  We*ll,  on  this  job  it  was 
pnrpose'ly  elone  just  that  way.  This 
preK'e-elure  makes  the  copy  just  riglit 
for  photographing— from  a  special  pa¬ 
per,  of  course. 

Secretarial  work  is  both  a  human- 
relations  job  anel  a  technique  in  the 
sense-  that  e-le-ctrical  work,  plumbing. 
e)r  type-writer  repair  are  techniques. 
A  girl  whe)  stays  on  one  job  gr-ts 
useel  to  one  set  of  routines;  but  on 
a  series  of  eliffe-rent  jobs,  you  have  to 
aelapt  qeiickly.  That’s  why  this  sort 
of  experience  is  invaluable-  to  a 
teacher. 

Getting  around  mtxleni  offices  will 


make  a  teacher  aware  of  new  equip¬ 
ment,  tex).  If  her  sch(X)l  still  has  an 
old-fashioned  duplicator,  she’ll  be 
able  to  talk  Thermofax  and  Multilith 
now,  and  shell  know  why  the  newer 
machines  are  be*tter.  (Of  course, 
she’s  learned  some  of  this  by  going 
around  to  the  office-supply  stores, 
where  she  should  be  well-known.) 

In  switching  from  manual  typ(*- 
writers  to  electrics,  the  teacher  will 
learn  to  relax  but  not  to  rest  on  the 
keys.  The  first  thing  she’ll  do  when 
working  on  any  strange  typewriter 
will  be  to  “case”  the  machine  in  de¬ 
tective  fashion  —  that  is,  she’ll  check 
to  loc-ate  all  controls.  There  are  a 
great  many  of  them  on  the  modem 
typewriters.  Just  one  of  them  in  im¬ 
proper  adjustment  may  mean,  for  in¬ 
stance.  that  all  your  underlinings  will 
crash  through  the  paper.  Although 
the  a-b-c  keyboard  tallies  with  that 
of  the  older  models,  the  positioning 
and  concave  design  of  the  keys  may 
require  a  little  practice  for  adapta¬ 
tion.  'Tlic  non-alphabetic  charact(*rs. 
most  of  which  require  shifting,  may 
be  just  different  enough  to  cause  tlx- 
new  user  to  make  mistakes. 


Be  sure  to  “case”  a  strange  machine 


.Motleni  typewriters  are  by  no 
means  standardized.  Some  elcctiies 
with  automatic  margin  controls  are 
quiet;  others  rattle  like  an  early- 
morning  milk  wagon,  and  you  set  the 
margin  by  reaching  to  the  back  and 
pushing  the  control  around  with 
your  fingers.  Even  after  I  could  pass 
a  test  at  80-plus  words  a  minute 
with  high  accuracy  on  an  electric,  1 
found  myself  one  day  faced  with 
one  that  just  would  not  do  what  I 
wanted.  Extra  k’s  and  d’s  kept  ap¬ 
pearing.  Onc*e,  after  it  had  apparently 
struck  a  d  all  by  itself  when  my  back 
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was  turned,  I  almost  decided  it  was 
a  haunted  typewriter.  I  decided  on 
second  thought  that  perhaps  my  arm 
or  sleeve  had  grazed  the  key,  thus 
activating  the  letter;  I  also  realized 
that  my  habit  of  resting  on  home 
base  to  locate  position  had  probably 
caused  the  extra  letters  that  had 
mystified  me.  Then,  too,  the  reaches 
on  this  machine  may  have  been  just 
different  enough  to  throw  me  off. 
(Habits  of  years  are  not  easily 
broken.)  Yes,  I  still  like  electrics— 
but  not  that  one. 

My  first  attempt  to  change  a  car- 
l)on  ribbon  on  my  own  was  a  heart¬ 
rending  affair.  I  had  watched  a  type¬ 
writer  repairman  do  it  once,  so  1 
threaded  it  right;  but  it  kept  flying 
off  the  spool.  Actually,  it’s  easy  to 
depress  the  little  wire  holders  and 
lock  them  in  place— but  one  needs 
to  be  shown  slowly. 

Try  to  have  several  electrics,  some 
with  carbon  ribbons,  in  your  class¬ 
room  if  you  possibly  can.  Teach  the 
students  that  it  is  important  to  iiirn 
off  electric  typewriters.  One  type¬ 
writer  repairman  told  me  that  he 
often  received  calls  to  repair  bumcd- 
out  electrics.  He  said,  too,  that  in 
some  cases  ribbons  were  worn  to 
shreds  b<?cause  secretaries  didn’t 
know  how  to  change  them.  (He 
wasn’t  talking  about  carbon  ribbons. 


which  you  can  use  only  once.)  You’ll 
probably  hold  up  your  hands  in  hor¬ 
ror,  as  I  did,  and  say,  “Where  do 
such  secretaries  come  from,  anyway? 
Not  from  my  classes,  certainly.”  Are 
you  sure? 

Here  are  a  few  other  factors  that 
shouldn’t  be  overlooked  in  typing; 

•  It’s  easi(;r  to  make  simple  cor¬ 
rections  while  the  paper  is  still  in 
the  typewriter;  but  every  advanced 
typist  should  know  how  to  take  a 
sheet  that’s  been  removed  and  fit  it 
back  into  the  machine  .so  that  it’s 
lined  up  exactly  as  it  was  before. 
This  adjustment  varies  slightly  on  dif¬ 
ferent  models. 

•  Don’t  forget  to  stress  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  bell  indicating  the 
end  of  the  line.  The  new  carbons 
or  roll-back  devices  that  help  you 
with  the  end  of  the  page  are  worth 
your  students’  acquaintance,  too. 
Running  off  a  line  or  a  page  is  no 
fun— and  when  the  boss  says  he  wants 
plenty  of  white  space  around  copy, 
he  generally  means  it. 

\‘ou  can’t  possibly  teach  a  student 
everything  neces.sary  for  every  job, 
but  you  can  give  valuable  training 
in  the  scientific  approach  to  prob¬ 
lems.  Basically,  this  approach  means: 
Ask  if  you  don’t  understand.  Some¬ 
one  who  is  in  the  process  of  trying 
to  invent  a  new  desk  rack  or  short¬ 


hand  notebook  should  by  all  means 
experiment  and  use  his  imagination— 
but  guesswork  doesn’t  provide  a  gootl 
foundation  for  operating  that  strange 
duplicator  or  electric  typewriter  that 
you’ll  find  in  the  new  office. 

Your  students  will  thank  you  later 
if  you  tell  them: 

•  Get  the  right  answers  to  your 
mechanical  problems.  If,  for  example, 
you’re  faced  with  a  carlxin  ribbon 
for  the  first  time,  consult  someone 
who’s  familiar  with  it.  With  know¬ 
how,  it  can  be  changed  in  two  min¬ 
utes;  without,  it’s  practically  impos¬ 
sible. 

•  Practice  the  right  way,  and 
preferably  with  supervision  in  the 
beginning. 

•  Formulate  a  plan  and  make 
notes.  After  a  while  you  may  lx*  able 
to  throw  away  your  notes,  but  the 
process  of  making  them  will  have 
helped  you  to  build  a  solid,  reliable 
technique  for  attacking  changing 
problems. 

As  for  your  own  “education,”  you’d 
be  surprised  how  much  bin  it  is  to 
update  your  methorls  —  and  your 
teaching  will  have  more  meat  in  it. 
If  you  want  to  familiarize  yourself 
with  the  motlem  offices  your  grad¬ 
uates  will  encounter,  don’t  just  read 
about  them.  You  can  find  out  the 
facts  first-hand. 


MARCH,  1960 
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in  typewriting  and  shorthand.  The 
growing  demand  for  figuring  ma¬ 
chines  operators  is  being  only  par¬ 
tially  filled  by  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  graduates.  And  these  graduates 
are  reporting  to  work  with  deficien¬ 
cies  in  the  necessary  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skills  and  must  be  given 
on-the-job  training. 

Prospective  business  employees 
should  be  taught  how  to  operate 
office  machines  such  as  the  ten-ke>’ 
and  full-key  adding  machines  and 
rotary  and  key-driven  calculators. 
Too  often  this  instruction  consists  of 
nothing  more  than  bringing  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  machines  together. 

Why  don’t  more  business  teachers 
give  these  prospective  machines  op¬ 
erators  more  comprehensive  training 
so  that  they  will  be  prepared  for 
more  technical  machines  operation? 
Hamden  L.  Forkner,  speaking  re¬ 
cently  about  post  high  school  busi¬ 
ness  education  in  general,  listed  what 
he  called  “Five  Blocks  to  Progress”: 
tradition,  apathy,  ignorance,  fear, 
and  administrative  authority. 

Consid(‘ration  of  these  blocks 
might  help  us  understand  why  ma¬ 
chines  training  is  so  often  neglected. 

Tradition 

Tradition  has  its  place  in  any  busi¬ 
ness  program,  but  it  should  not  be  a 
block  to  the  eflRcient  operation  of 
that  program.  It  has  been  traditional 
for  machines  operators  to  get  on-the- 
job  training  after  reporting  to  work. 
But  we  don’t  depend  upon  industry 
to  put  the  finishing  touches  on  a 
high  school  or  college  course  in 
shorthand  or  typewriting,  why  should 
we  expect  them  to  train  machines 
operators?  If  industry  is  going  to 
depend  on  our  high  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  for  their  machines  operators, 
let’s  prove  to  them  that  we  can  give 


Let’s  Make  the 
Figuring-Machines  Course 
Comprehensive 


Let's  face  it — our  graduates  don't  have  real  job  competence 

JACK  W.  BARNETT,  Western  Carolina  College.  Cullowhee.  N.  C. 


a  course  good  enough  so  that  on-the- 
job  training  in  handling  the  ma¬ 
chines  can  be  eliminated  and  so  that 
industry  can  confine  its  training  ac¬ 
tivities  to  procedures  and  methods 
peculiar  to  each  business  office. 

Publishers  seem  to  feel  that  there 
is  no  demand  for  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  texts  for  machines  courses,  so  I 
have  found  it  desirable  to  prepare 
my  own  instructional  materials.  In 
this  way  the  student  does  not  have 
to  spend  valuable  time  wading 
through  general  instructions  that  in 
many  instances  do  not  pertain  to  the 
particular  machine  on  which  he  is 
working.  The  teacher-prepared  ma¬ 
terial  is  also  more  comprehensive 
and  is  a  greater  challenge  to  the 
student. 

Our  business  departments  are  fre¬ 
quently  afraid  to  stray  from  tradi¬ 
tional  printed  matter  and  to  dare  to 
teach  students  something  more  than 
simple  addition,  subtraction,  multipli¬ 
cation,  and  division. 

Apathy 

We  know  that  students  reflect 
what  their  instmetor  feels  about  a 
course.  As  the  teacher  is,  so  is  the 
course.  If  teachers  are  indifferent 
towarrl  the  machines  course,  show  a 
lack  of  interest  and  exeitement  about 
it,  students  will  respond  in  kind; 
they  are  not  being  motivated.  At  first, 
students  may  show  some  interc'St 
merely  because  the  machines  are 
different;  they  are  a  new  toy  on 
w’hich  they  can  do  arithmetic  with¬ 
out  having  to  count  on  their  fingers. 
But  there  will  be  no  lasting  interest 
unless  the  instructor  conveys  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  sparks  curiosity  by  his 
teaching.  An  apathetic  instructor  can¬ 


not  motivate  students  to  learn  and 
to  exp)eriment  with  this  new  device. 

Ignorance 

Another  block  to  progress  is  igno¬ 
rance.  Many  machines  instructors  are 
not  properly  trained  and  can  do  little 
more  than  follow  non-comprehensive 
textbook  materials.  These  instructors 
are  ignorant  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
difiFerent  machines  in  the  classroom 
and,  consequently,  cannot  arouse  the 
student’s  curiosity  in  finding  the  po¬ 
tential  of  the  maehine  for  himself. 

There  should  be  four  basic  types 
of  machines  in  the  course:  the  rotary 
calculator,  the  key-driven  calculator, 
the  ten-key  adding  machine  (includ¬ 
ing  the  printing  calculator),  and  the 
fuU-key  adding  machine.  The  stu¬ 
dent  should  become  proficient  on  all 
of  these. 

Many  people  tend  to  think  that 
an  adding  machine  can  do  nothing 
but  add  and  subtract.  Although  this 
is  the  primary  function  of  the  adding 
machine,  important  secondary  func¬ 
tions  found  in  the  everyday  routine 
of  the  office  are  also  possible.  Such 
things  as  division,  multiplication,  and 
payroll,  percentage,  square  root,  and 
interest  problems  can  be  done  with¬ 
out  a  rotary  calculator. 

If  the  instructor  has  himself  had 
comprehensive  training  or  has  had 
enough  interest  to  broaden  his  train¬ 
ing  on  his  own,  then  the  students 
will  receive  comprehensive  instruc¬ 
tion. 

Fear 

An  instructor’s  fear  of  not  being 
able  to  solve  problems  the  students 
present  can  keep  him  from  teaching 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Mod*lf  for  lK>fh  loft  or  right- 
hondod  shidaots  oiroikiblo. 


only  Royal  desks  custom-fit 

all  your  typing  students! 


Now  Royal  offers  a  desk  that  fits  every  stu¬ 
dent,  accommodates  largest  electric,  or  manual 
typewriters.  Sturdy,  vibration-free,  V-braced 
square  tubular  steel  frame,  durably  finished  in 
oven-baked  Plastelle  enamel ...  platform  and 
cabinet-top  in  lacquered  Birch  hardwood  or 
mar-proof  Fiberesin,  handy  pull-out  dictation 
shelf  ...storage  space  for  books,  supplies.  Rub¬ 
ber  glides  protect  floors,  deaden  noise,  prevent 
creeping.  Overall:  ^bVz"  long  x  19"  deep  x 
30"  high. 

Birch  Model  1700 . Fiberesin  Model  1704. 


Matching  Typing  Chair,  Model  1750:  Comfortable, 
four-way  adjustable  back;  contoured  Birch 
seat  for  fatigue-free  posture. 

Write  for  free  literature  and 

name  of  your  nearest  Royal  dealer  to: 


Metal  Manufacturing  Company 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  Dept.  6-C 
Factories  and  showrooms  coast  to  coast. 
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The  new  IBM  Electric: 

Its  beauty  is  just  a  bonus 

The  first  thing  you  notice  about  the  new  IBM  Bloctric 
Typewriter  is  its  good  looks.  But  there’s  more.  Tor 
here  is  beauty  combined  with  precise  function,  the 
result  of  the  most  thorough  approach  to  typewriter 
development  ever  devised. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  perfectly  engineered  quality  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  world,  and  every  part  is  made  a  little 
stronger,  a  little  better  than  it  has  to  be.  As  a  result, 
you  can  expect  less  “down-time,”  teacher’s  schedules 
can  be  maintained,  and  students  need  not  feel  the 
demoralizing  effect  of  wasted  classroom  time. 

SIMPLEST  KEYBOARD 

Its  many  exclusive  features  help  students  raise  their 
standards  of  performance.  For  example,  a  whole  new 
principle,  the  “Buoyant  Keyboard”  enables  the  student 
to  adjust  key  pressure  to  his  individual  “touch,” 
reducing  finger  fatigue  and  helping  him  develop  in- 
cn'ased  confidence  and  skill.  The  keyboard  itself  is  the 
esst'iice  of  simplicity  and  no  unnecessary  gadgets  in¬ 
trude  on  the  student’s  finger  action,  making  both 
teaching  and  learning  easier. 

DEPENDAHf.E  IBM  SERVICE 
Service  too  is  an  im()ortant  part  of  the  IBM  Electric 
story.  Every  IBM  (lustomer  lingineer  goes  through  an 
intensive  training  course  at  our  [)lant,  as  well  as  con¬ 
tinuous  training  at  his  Inanch  office.  Familiar  with 
cv<Ty  function  of  this  precision  instrument,  he  will  keep 
your  IBM  Electrics  working  at  their  very  best  for  years. 

In  our  desire  to  furth(‘r  share  the  responsibility  for  the 
success  of  each  tyjiing  installation,  IBM  offers  the 
facilities  of  its  Educational  Services  Department.  In 
addition  to  lesson  plans,  movies,  bulletin  l)oard  mate¬ 
rials,  and  other  educational  aids,  a  staff  of  consultants 
and  business  educators  are  available  to  provide  assist¬ 
ance  when  desired. 

So  vou  see,  the  l)eauty  of  tin-  IBM  Electric  'Typewriter 
is  l)Ut  a  bonus.  .And  we  haven’t  told  all.  If  you  would 
like  to  know  more  alxmi  this  superb  typewriter,  our 
local  repnsentative  would  be  pleased  to  show  it  to 
you  at  your  school. 

THE  IBM*  ELECTRIC 


Its  beauty  is  just  a  bonus 
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A  NOSE  FOR  BUSINESS 

{or  why  the  sweet  smell  of  success  comes  to  operators  trained  on  Burwughs  machines) 


From  graduation  to  good  jobs  fast  — that’s  how  your  students 

fare  when  you  train  them  on  Burroughs  machines! 

Just  look  at  these  good  reasons  for  teaching  your  students  on 

Burroughs  equipment: 

•  Your  graduates  will  almost  always  encounter  Burroughs 
machines  on  the  job  (business  buys  them  by  the  thousands! ). 
So  Burroughs  operators  have  the  law  of  averages  working 
for  them  when  job-time  comes. 

•  The  operator  who  has  the  best  chance  to  cash  in  on  the 
increased  trend  toward  office  automation  is  the  one  who’s 
familiar  with  its  principles  and  its  tools— and  training  on 
Burroughs  equipment  gives  your  students  valuable  basic 
knowledge  on  both  scores. 

•  The  machines  them.selves  are  uncomplicated  and  highly 
automatic,  so  learning  proceeds  with  e^se,  s|)eed  and 
thoroughne.ss. 

•  With  Burroughs  machines,  you  have  fast,  economical 
Burroughs  maintenance  no  matter  where  you  happen  to  be. 

For  full  details,  call  your  nearby  Burroughs  office,  or  write  to 

Burroughs  Corporation,  Burroughs  Division,  Detroit  32, 

Nlichigan.  HurroughK  anil  Sciisinialic— TMa 


St'nsimatic  Avamnting  Machine 
U'lth  materials  far  practice 
fHtsting. 


Full  Hey  Adding  Machine 
flunk  u  ith  results,  quiet  in  the 
cltissnunn. 


B\irroiig]:is  Corporation. 

"A  f,  //  l>IMH\SI( )  V.S/ in  rlnlnmirs  tmd diitit  pnMTssinfi  systems' 


IV/r  ANY  HOOKKEEPING  students  memorize  the  simple 
rule  “credit  Merchandise  Inventory  for  the  old  in¬ 
ventory  and  debit  it  for  the  new,”  but  few  understand 
why  the  entries  are  necessary.  They  know  “how”  but 
not  “why.”  There  must  be  tvv'o  distinct  parts  in  a  unit 
on  teaching  the  merchandise  inventory  adjustment:  (1) 
Development  of  an  understanding  as  to  why  the  adjust¬ 
ing  entry  is  necessary,  and  (2)  Analysis  of  how  the  entry 
is  made. 

Need  for  Entry 

An  awareness  of  the  need  for  adjusting  the  Merchan¬ 
dise  1  riven  toiy  account  may  be  developed  through  a 
number  of  different  approaches.  The  following  example 
is  one  possible  way  that  this  may  be  done. 

1.  Place  a  short  trial  balance,  such  as  the  following, 
on  the  chalklmard  and  record  the  balance  of  each  ac¬ 
count  in  a  T  account. 

J.  L.  SiTnons  Conpany 
Trial  .Balancei  January  1,  1960 

Cash  5,000 

Accounts  Receivable  4,000 

Merchandise  Inventory  10,000 
Accounts  Payable  3,000 

J.  L.  Simons,  Capitel _  16 , 000 

19,000  19,000 


3.  How  to  Teach 
Merchandise 
Inventory 
Adjustment 

J  MARSHALL  HANNA 

2.  .\nalyze  and  record  a  series  of  transactions  in  the 
T  accounts.  The  transactions  should  include  purchasing 
and  selling  of  merchandise,  recording  expenses,  paying 
and  receiving  payments  on  accounts,  and  entering  addi¬ 
tional  investments  and  withdrawals.  Through  these  trans¬ 
actions  the  balances  of  each  account,  except  Merchan¬ 
dise  Inventory,  should  Ix^  changed  and  accounts  for 
Purchases,  Sales,  and  Expenses  established. 

3.  Take  a  trial  balance  of  the  T  accounts  and  place 
it  on  a  six-column  work  sheet  on  the  chalklxiard.  C  Com¬ 
plete  the  work  sheet.  Avoid  any  reference  to  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Inventory  account  and  carry  its  balance  over 
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as  an  asset  to  the  Balance  Sheet  column  on  the  work 
sheet. 

4.  Use  the  data  on  the  work  sheet  to  complete  a 
balance  sheet.  (The  profit  and  loss  statement  is  not  com¬ 
pleted  as  this  would  involve  a  discussion  of  merchandise 
inventory. ) 

If  the  beginning  trial  balance,  the  T  accounts,  and 
work  sheet  form  have  been  placed  on  the  chalkboard 
before  the  class  period,  this  part  of  the  lesson  can  be 
completed  in  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

After  completing  the  balance  sheet,  attention  should 
be  dirct'ted  to  developing  the  following  points  through 
class  discussion: 

(a)  That  the  balance  sheet  is  correct  only  to  the 
extent  that  each  item  appearing  on  it  is  accurately  stated. 

(b)  That  the  merchandise  inventory  amount  shown 
on  the  statement  is  the  same  inventory  amount  that  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  January  1  trial  balance.  Therefore,  the 
balance  sheet  would  be  correct  only  if  the  merchandise 
inventory  at  the  end  of  the  month  was  exactly  the  same 
as  at  the  Ix-ginning.  This  would  be  highly  improbable. 

(c)  That  all  accounts,  other  than  Merchandise  In¬ 
ventory,  were  changed  as  a  result  of  transactions  being 
recorded  in  the  T  accounts;  however,  when  goods  were 
purchased  and  sold,  no  changes  were  made  in  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Inventory  account.  Changes,  therefore,  have 
occurred  in  merchandise  inventory  that  have  not  been 
rcc'orded.  The  Merchandise  Inventory  account  must  be 
brought  up  to  date. 

The  procedure  that  has  been  described  will  show  the 
need  for  adjusting  merchandise  inventory.  This  need 
must  be  established  before  proceeding  with  the  how  of 
making  the  adjustment. 

Ways  to  Adjust 

There  are  at  least  six  different  procedures  that  can 
lie  us(*d  to  adjust  the  Merchandise  Inventory  account. 
The  three  most  frequently  mentioned  will  be  di.scussed 
heie. 

1.  Adjust  the  Merchandise  Inventory  account  by 
debiting  and  crediting  it  for  an  amount  sufiBcient  to  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  it  to  its  true  value.  Under  this  method, 
the  figure  in  the  Merchandise  Inventory  account  is  then 
either  debited  or  crcnlited  for  an  amount  sufficient  to 
make  the  balance  in  the  account  show  the  new  mer¬ 
chandise  inventory  amount.  For  example,  if  the  old  in¬ 
ventory  amount  was  $.5,000  and  the  new  inventory  figure 


was  $6,000,  Merchandise  Inventory  would  be  debited 
for  $1,000  to  make  the  account  balance  show  the  new 
inventory  amount,  $6,000.  The  corresponding  debit  or 
credit  entry  could  be  made  to  Cost  of  Goods  Sold,  Pur¬ 
chases,  or  Profit  and  Loss  Summary. 


Purchases 


Merchandise  Inventory 


10,000 


5,000 

1,000 


10,000 

^  Cost  of  ^k)Ods  Soijd 


© 


10,000 


V 

1,000 


9,000 


© 


Profit  &  Loss  Surmie^y 


C  of  OS  9,000< 


1.  To  correct  the  Mdse.  Inv.  to  show  the  inventory  value 

2.  To  transfer  Purchases  to  C.  of  G.  S. 

3.  To  close  C.  of  G.  S.  to  P  &  L  Summary 


This  method  has  the  advantage  of  appearing  logical 
to  students.  The  purpose  of  the  adjustment  is  to  correct 
the  Merchandise  Inventory  account;  therefore,  it  is  logi¬ 
cal  to  add  to  or  subtract  from  the  account  to  bring  it 
to  the  correct  (new  inventory)  balance.  This  is  also 
consistent  with  the  procedure  that  is  used  in  making 
other  adjusting  entries.  As  the  merchandise  inventory’ 
adjustment,  however,  is  usually  the  first  adjusting  entry 
to  be  presented,  its  relationship  to  other  adjusting  en¬ 
tries  will  not  be  evident  to  students. 

The  major  disadvantage  of  the  method  is  that  the 
Profit  and  Loss  columns  on  the  work  sheet  do  not  provide 
the  inventory  figures  necessary  for  the  preparation  of 
the  profit  and  loss  statement.  The  old  merchandise 
figure  must  be  obtained  from  the  Trial  Balance  columns 
and  the  new  merchandise  figure  from  the  Balance  Sheet 
columns.  The  Profit  and  Loss  Statement  columns  do  not 
show  either  inventory  figure.  The  fact  that  the  difference 
between  the  old  and  new  inventory  figures  must  be 
determined  adds  to  the  possibility  of  arithmetical  error. 

2.  Adjust  the  merchandise  inventorv  through  the  Pur¬ 
chases  account.  Under  this  method,  the  old  inventory 
is  added  to  and  the  new  inventory  is  subtracted  from 


ANNOUNCING  ...  in  our  April  issue — the  first  annual 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  CLASSROOM  EQUIPMENT  GUIDE 


Now  for  the  first  time  under  a  single  cover 
business  educators  will  have  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  need  for  selecting  business  training 
equipment.  This  Guide  will  not  be  just  a  direc¬ 
tory  listing  of  products  .  .  .  but  a  detailed, 
descriptive  catalog  to  the  business  education 
classroom  products  of  leading  manufacturers 
in  18  equipment  classifications — with  up-to- 
date  data  about  product  features,  models, 
and  prices. 

In  addition,  two  special  articles  by  prominent 
educators — Arthur  L.  Walker,  State  Supervisor 
of  Business  Education  in  Virginia  and  John  C. 


Roman,  Assistant  Supervisor,  Cincinnati  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools,  will  highlight  the  problems  of 
planning  and  budgeting  for  equipment  pur¬ 
chases  and  the  role  played  by  both  teachers 
and  administrators. 


THIS  EQUIPMENT  GUIDE  WILL  COVER  THESE 
18  PRODUCT  CLASSIFICATIONS: 


Electric  TYpewriters 
Monuol  TYP.w,il.ri 
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Machines 
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Machines  and  Tables 

Printing  Colculatws  Pasture  Oioirs 
Retory  Calculaters  Muchine  Tables 

Key-Driven  (olculators  3..kkeeping  Tables 
Dictating  Machines  Cepyhelders 
iMkkeeping  Machines  Tope  Recorders 
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the  Purchases  account.  The  old  inventory  is  closed  by 
being  transferred  to  the  debit  side  of  Purchases.  The 
new  inventory  is  recorded  by  debiting  tbe  Merchandise 
Inventory  account  and  crediting  Purchases.  The  balance 
that  remains  in  the  purchases  account  represents  cost  of 
goods  sold  and  is  carried  over  to  the  Profit  and  Loss 
column  of  the  work  sheet. 


Merchandise  Inventory 


Old 

New 

5,000 

6,000 

@ 

5,000—' 

Purchases 

Old  Inv. 

10,000 

5,000< 

New  Inv." 

"6,000 

C  of  GS 

9,000 

Irofit  &  Loss  Sunmary 

'  (D 

C  of  GS 

9,000<  1 

I 

1.  To  close  the  old  inventory  and  add  it  to  Purchases 

2.  To  record  the  new  inventory  and  subtract  it  from  Pur¬ 
chases 

3.  To  transfer  the  C.  of  G.  S.  to  P  &  L  Summary 

There  are  several  disadvantages  to  this  method. 

First,  since  the  entry  for  the  old  inventory-adjustment 
and  the  entry  for  the  new  inventory  adjustment  are 
exactly  opposite,  students  frequently  make  the  entries 
in  reverse. 

Second,  when  this  method  is  used,  the  Profit  and  Loss 
columns  on  the  work  sheet  do  not  show  the  two  inventory' 
figures  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  the  profit  and 
loss  statement.  The  student  must  go  back  to  the  trial 
balance  for  the  old  inventory  and  to  the  adjustment 
columns  to  obtain  the  new  inventory  figure. 

Third,  freight  in  and  purchases  discounts  are  fre¬ 
quently  considered  to  be  part  of  the  cost  of  goods 
sold.  In  this  method,  to  lx?  consistent,  they  also  should 
lie  adjusted  and  closed  to  the  Purchases  account.  This 
adds  to  the  confusion. 

Fourth,  this  method  is  not  commonly  used  in  business. 

3.  Adjust  the  merchandise  inventory  through  the 
Profit  and  Loss  Summary  account.  The  old  inventory  and 
Purchases  are  closed  and  transferred  directly  to  the 
Profit  and  Loss  Summary  account.  The  new  inventory  is 
recorded  as  a  debit  to  Merchandise  Inventory  and  a 
credit  to  Profit  and  Loss  Summary. 


Mercha ndise 

Inventory 

Purchases 

Old  5,000 
New  6 , 00^ 

5,000 

© 

Profit  &  Lc 

10,000 

1 

ISB  SuTjnary 

10,000 

1© 

Old  Inv. 
Purchases 

5,000 

io,ooo<— ■ 

New  Inv. ^6, 000 

J 

1.  To  close  the  old  inventory  and  transfer  it  to  the  P  &  L 
Summary 

2.  To  record  the  new  inventory 

3.  To  close  purchases  to  the  P  &  L  Summary 


This  method  is  the  one  most  frequently  used  in  busi¬ 
ness.  It  permits  a  consistent  procedure  as  all  cost,  in¬ 
come,  and  expense  accounts  are  closed  to  one  account 
—Profit  and  Loss  Summary.  Under  other  methods,  some 
accounts  are  closed  first  to  an  intermediate  account  that, 
in  turn,  is  then  closed  to  Profit  and  Loss  Summary. 

In  addition  to  being  the  simplest  of  the  three  methods, 
it  oflFers  the  distinct  advantage  of  permitting  all  the 
figures  needed  for  the  preparation  of  the  Cost  of  Goods 
Sold  section  of  the  profit  and  loss  statement  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  directly  from  the  Profit  and  Loss  columns  of  the 
work  sheet.  These  figures  include  the  old  inventory,  new 
inventory,  purchases,  purchases  returns  and  allowances, 
freight  in,  and  purchases  discount. 

Teach  Only  One  Method 

Although  there  are  several  methods  of  adjusting  the 
Merchandise  Inventory  account,  and  each  method  pre¬ 
sents  certain  advantages,  only  one  way  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  beginning  bookkeeping  class.  When  alternate 
ways  are  presented,  the  students  usually  become  con¬ 
fused. 

The  teacher,  of  course,  will  wish  to  understand  the 
various  methods  thoroughly  to  have  the  neeessary  re¬ 
serve  of  information  to  answer  student  questions.  He 
should  not,  however,  strive  to  develop  this  broad  un¬ 
derstanding  in  the  average  bookkeeping  student.  The 
more  capable  students,  however,  should  be  introduced 
separately  to  the  various  adjustment  methods;  this  is  one 
way  to  broaden  the  course  for  such  .students. 

The  teacher  usually  follows  the  method  of  adjusting 
merchandise  presented  in  the  textl>ook  used  in  the  class. 
If  the  textbook  presents  one  method  and  the  teacher 
another,  the  teacher  should  supply  his  students  with 
ample  supplementary  reference  and  practice  material 
with  the  method  he  has  taught  so  that  the  students 
will  not  be  required  to  use  tbeir  textbook  for  reference. 

Other  Suggestions 

1.  Limit  the  first  adjusting  entry  to  the  merchandise 
inventory  adjustment.  If  other  adjusting  entries  are  in¬ 
troduced  concurrently  with  the  merchandise  adjustment, 
the  learning  problem  is  greatly  compounded.  After  stu¬ 
dents  have  developed  an  understanding  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  adjustment,  they  can  proceed  to  consider  other 
adjusting  entries  and  will  have  a  basis  for  understanding 
these  entries. 

2.  Introduce  the  adju.sting  entries  through  the  T  ac¬ 
count  and  not  through  the  work  sheet.  Adjusting  entries 
are  necessary  to  bring  about  desired  changes  in  ledger 
accounts.  Therefore,  students  should  first  see  these  en¬ 
tries  in  terms  of  the  ledger  accounts. 

3.  Provide  plenty  of  practice.  Once  or  twice  throtigh 
the  merchandise  inventory  adjustment  will  not  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  most  students.  To  obtain  the  necessary  practice, 
the  students  do  not  need  to  complete  the  bookkeeping 
cycle  for  each  problem.  A  number  of  work  sheets,  in¬ 
cluding  trial  balance  figures,  can  be  provided  and  the 
students  asked  to  make  the  merchandise  inventory  ad¬ 
justing  entries. 

4.  To  keep  the  arithmetic  simple,  use  round  ntimbers. 
If  a  student  becomes  involved  in  the  mathematical  proc¬ 
ess,  his  attention  may  be  diverted  from  the  principle 
being  taught,  which  is  more  important  at  this  stage  of 
the  learning  process. 
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WHAT’S 

WRONG 

WITH 

BUDGETING? 

In  order  to  use  money  wisely, 
one  must  recognize  the  difference 
between  "budgeting"  and  "budgetism." 
Will  the  individual  control  his  money 
or  will  his  money  control  him? 

ENOCH  J.  HAGA 

California  Medical  Facility,  Vacaville 


BUDGETING!  The  mere  mention 
of  that  unwelcome  word  con¬ 
jures  up  painful  visions  of  ruled  pa¬ 
per,  bewildering  bookkeeping,  and 
miserly  analysis  of  spending  down  to 
the  last  thin  dime.  No  wonder  sensi¬ 
ble  people  throw  up  their  hands  at 
the  idea. 

Most  people,  however,  will  agree 
that  budgets  are  desirable,  but  they 
never  get  any  further  than  talking 
about  it.  Is  there  no  easy  way  to 
budget? 

Banks  and  other  institutions  give 
away  budget  books,  bookshops  and 
stationery  stores  sell  them,  everyone 
talks  about  budgets;  but  what  nearly 
everyone  lives  by  is  “budgetism,”  de¬ 
fined  by  William  H.  Whyte,  Jr.,  in 
The  Organization  Man,  as  “essenti¬ 
ally  ...  a  person’s  desire  to  regularize 
his  finances  by  having  them  removed 
from  his  own  control  and  disciplined 
by  external  forces.”  Why  do  people 
fall  victim  to  this  kind  of  outside 
control?  Perhaps  budgeting  has  been 
made  so  complicated  that  it  is  use¬ 
less  for  most  people.  Some  of  our 
business  texts  have  probably  fright¬ 
ened  as  many  away  from  budgeting 
as  they  brought  to  it. 

Let’s  face  it,  people  are  not  going 
to  carry  paper  and  pencil  around  with 
tlu'm  and  immediately  jot  downa  every 
single  expenditure  to  the  penny. 

There  is  a  simple  and  workable  way 
to  budget;  but,  before  we  discuss  that, 
let’s  look  at  what  is  wrong  with  bud¬ 
getism,  by  which  so  many  of  us  live. 

Budgetism  Controls  You 

Budgi-tism  is  an  automatic  form  of 
budgeting,  but  it  has  one  fr.ial  de¬ 
fect:  those  who  are  “budgetized”  are 
controlled  by  their  expenditures.  But 
those  who  budget  are  in  full  control 
of  their  financial  affairs.  Quite  a  differ¬ 
ence!  Anyone  wanting  to  live  under 
the  shadow  of  budgetism  simply  gets 
himself  in  debt  up  to  his  neck— or  a 
little  beyond.  The  rest  is  easy  and 
automatic.  He  deposits  his  pay  check 
and  writes  cheeks  to  cover  his  install¬ 
ment  payments.  This  ritual  never 
ends.  Revolving  credit,  credit  cards, 
and  other  credit  plans  ensure  his 
perpetual  entrapment.  For  the  one 
who  gets  involved  too  deeply,  a  debt 
consolidation  loan  is  in  order— also  on 
the  installment  plan. 
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Unfortunately,  those  who  abdicate 
financial  responsibility  pay  dearly  for 
the  privilege.  Whyte,  in  Chapter  24, 
“Inconspicuous  Consumption,”  tells  us 
that  many  people,  perhaps  most  of 
them,  throw  all  buying  principles  to 
the  winds  because  of  budgetism.  Not 
being  in  control  of  their  financial  af¬ 
fairs,  these  people  must  shop  wher¬ 
ever  they  can  find  a  merchant  willing 
to  sell  for  the  lowest  monthly  pay¬ 
ment.  There  is  little  choice  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  not  much  chance  for  prod¬ 
uct  comparison,  and  often  not  even 
a  choice  of  store.  The  lowest  monthly 
payment  dictates  all.  Because  those 
without  budgets  are  often  in  terrible 
financial  shape— no  savings,  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  emergencies— when  they  go 
shopping,  their  only  concern  is 
whether  they  can  squeeze  still  another 
installment  payment  into  their  al¬ 
ready  debt-ridden  financial  picture. 

The  teacher  of  consumer  eco¬ 
nomics  soon  learns  that  he  can  teach 
all  the  budgeting  he  wants,  but 
people,  being  people,  are  likely  to 
go  right  on  worshipping  budgetism. 
The  students’  intellects  tell  them 
they  are  wrong,  yet  their  emotions 
tell  them  to  go  ahead.  Budgeting  is 
a  matter  of  attitudes  toward  money, 
not  of  knowledge  about  money 
management.  Talk  and  intellectualiza- 
tion  about  budgeting  will  not  make 
students  budget;  students  will  learn 
to  budget,  and  will  actually  make 
use  of  budgeting,  only  when  they 
acquire,  with  the  teacher’s  help, 
fundamentally  healthy  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  money. 

How  can  we  teachers  convert  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  alien  faith  of  budg¬ 
etism  to  the  more  rewarding  one  of 
budgeting,  which  brings  with  it  fi¬ 
nancial  peace  of  mind? 

An  Easy  Budget  System 

First,  make  students  realize  that 
budgeting  can  be  both  simple  and 
effective.  Second,  point  out  the  pit- 
falls  of  budgetism.  (You  probably 
won’t  have  to  go  far  to  find  exam¬ 
ples.)  Then,  teach  your  students  this 
easy  budget  system: 

1.  Get  some  large  sheets  of  niled 
paper  with  enough  columns  to  cover 
your  pay  periods  (12  columns  if  you 
are  paid  monthly,  52  if  weekly,  etc.). 

2.  Label  each  column  with  the 
name  of  the  appropriate  month  (or 


number  of  the  week  or  other  period). 

3.  Enter  in  each  column  a  con¬ 
servative  estimate  of  the  net  income 
(take-home  pay)  you  expect  to  re¬ 
ceive  in  that  period.  Use  pencil 
for  these  records— then  a  simple 
erasure  is  all  that  is  needed  to  make 
corrections. 

4.  Leave  a  few  blank  lines  and 
proceed  to  list  in  each  column  all 
the  expenditures  that  will  be  made 
for  any  reason  during  that  particular 
period.  These  items  may  be  listed 
in  any  order— it  is  not  necessary  to 
separate  fixed  and  current  expendi¬ 
tures.  All  estimates  should  be  gener¬ 
ous.  Leave  something  each  period, 
however  small,  for  savings;  that  way 
you  will  have  something  to  draw  on 
if  you  should  underestimate  expendi¬ 
tures  in  any  one  period.  To  estimate 
expenses  of  a  variable  nature,  like 
telephone  or  grocery  bills,  simply 
add  up  all  the  old  receipts  that  you 
have  on  hand  and  average  that  ex¬ 
pense  for  each  pay  period.  If  you 
have  no  old  receipts,  just  make  an 
educated  guess  and  keep  refining  it 
with  experience. 

5.  Total  the  expenditures  in  each 
column.  Draw  a  double  line  under 
the  total,  draw  another  double  line 
imder  your  net  pay  at  the  top  of 
each  column.  A  glance  will  then  tell 
whether  income  exceeds  expendi¬ 
ture  in  each  column. 

6.  As  you  pay  your  bills  each  pay 
period,  circle  the  item  listed.  If  the 
estimate  was  wrong,  erase  it  and 
enter  the  amount  actually  paid  be¬ 
fore  you  circle  the  item.  A  glance 
tells  which  items  are  left  unpaid. 

7.  At  least  once  a  year,  revise 
your  estimates  and  bring  all  your  fig¬ 
ures  up  to  date;  add  new  items  or 
delete  old  ones.  The  best  budgets 
are  built  on  experience. 

This  method  is  simple;  it  requires 
no  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  or  for¬ 
mal  budgeting,  and  keeping  the  re¬ 
cords  is  not  a  chore.  Actually,  it  is 
good  to  make  the  budget  sheets  out 
for  three  years  in  advance,  but  not  for 
longer.  This  period  will  cover  most 
installment  contracts.  When  the  next 
two  or  three  years’  debts  are  charted 
out  on  just  two  or  three  sheets  of 
paper,  one  glance  will  warn  you 
against  going  into  hock  for  another 
ten  dollars  a  month  worth  of  install¬ 
ment  debt.  Reason  triumphs  over 


temptation  and  budgetism  is  licked. 

You  can  teach  this  budgeting 
method  to  your  class  in  one  period. 
To  bring  the  main  ideas  home  and 
to  get  full  participation,  pass  out  in 
class,  or  as  a  homework  assignment, 
a  duplicated  sheet  with  information 
similar  to  this: 

PRACTICE  PROBLEM  IN 
BUDGETING 

John  Q.  Sadlyindebt  is  married  and  has 
two  small  children.  Neither  his  income 
nor  his  expenses  are  expected  to  change 
during  the  next  year.  Can  you  plan  a 
realistic  budget  for  him  that  will  get 
him  out  of  debt  and  keep  him  out?  Have 
his  budget  cover  at  least  the  next  twelve 
months. 


Monthly  income: 

Gross 

$600 

Less  income  tax 

$60 

Less  other  taxes 

60 

Less  health  insurance 

10 

130 

Take-home  pay 

$470 

Expenses: 

Mortgage  on  house 

$69 

Car  payment 

57 

Easy-Co  Loan  Co. 

30 

TV  payment 

13 

Personal  bank  loan 

36 

Buynow  dept,  store 

15 

Gas  and  electric  bill 

18 

Telephone  bill 

7 

Cigarettes 

14 

Newspapers,  magazines 

3 

Gas,  oil,  auto  repair 

20 

Groceries 

195 

Miscellaneous 

30 

507 

Monthly  deficit 

$37 

This  fellow  is  going  in  the  hole  every 
month.  Arrange  his  budget  so  that  he 
will  si)end  less  than  he  earns  every 
month;  be  sure  something  is  left  over 
for  savings. 

Making  the  record-keeping  part  of 
budgeting  as  simple  as  possible  is 
only  half  the  battle.  Trying  to  change 
unhealthy  attitudes  is  the  other  half. 
Students  must  be  made  conscious  of 
what  healthy  attitudes  toward 
money  are.  Budgetism  and  a  neu¬ 
rotic  attitude  toward  money  prevail 
whenever  people  will  not  accept  fi¬ 
nancial  responsibility.  Just  as  lack  of 
political  responsibility  brings  dictator¬ 
ship,  lack  of  money  sense  brings 
never-ending  indebtedness.  But 
those  teachers  and  students  who  use 
the  budget  system  outlined  in  this 
article  will  be  managers  of  their  own 
affairs  and  will  not  be  manag(*d  by 
them. 
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OPAL  HEATHERLY 

Rich  Hill  (Mo.)  High  School 

ECAUSE  OF  a  crowded  fall 
schedule  this  year,  our  Rich 
Hill  (Missouri)  FBLA  chapter  faced 
tlie  problem  of  cutting  dow'u  on  its 
organized  events  and  still  carrying  on 
the  activities  of  the  club.  The  seniors 
wanted  to  initiate  fifty-one  juniors 
properly,  but  they  were  also  faced 
with  the  need  to  raise  money  for  the 
group. 

The  chapter  offic-ers  came  up  with 
a  novel  way  to  carry  out  lK)th  proj¬ 
ects  in  one  evening.  They  divided 
the  juniors  into  st*ven  performing 
units  and  placed  one  or  two  seniors 
in  charge  of  each  unit.  Tliese  .seniors 


decided  on  their  respective  acts  and 
drilled  their  groups  in  their  spare 
time.  They  also  made  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  the  types  of  costumes  they 
dcsirc*d.  Committees  from  tlie  senior 
class  took  care  of  the  advertising, 
ticket  sales,  scenery,  lighting,  and 
props.  They  advertised  the  affair  as 
a  variety  show.  One  of  our  seniors, 
Bill  Perkey,  was  a  "natural”  for  the 
role  of  master  of  ceremonies.  The 
program  was  drawn  up  as  if  the  show 
were  on  television,  and  we  “broad¬ 
cast”  over  Channel  1246  (our  chap¬ 
ter  number).  Station  F'BLA.  A  prize 
was  given  for  the  Ijest  act,  as  de¬ 
cided  by  the  votes  of  three  disinter¬ 
ested  parties. 

Our  administrators’  verdiet  was 


that  our  project  was  well  worth  while 
from  the  point  of  view  of  public 
reiauons,  entertainment,  and  amount 
of  school  time  devoted  to  prepara¬ 
tion.  As  for  our  FBLA  group,  not 
only  did  they  enjoy  themselves,  but 
they  felt  that,  since  our  school  does 
not  have  an  organized  speech  group, 
they  had  derivcKl  educational  benefit 
from  the  activity,  iks  sponsor  of  the 
project,  I  was  pleased  with  the  initia¬ 
tive  and  sense  of  responsibility  dis¬ 
played  by  the  seniors— in  fact,  I  was 
amazt*d  at  the  way  in  which  the 
whole  affair  was  organized  and  exe¬ 
cuted  with  minimum  supervision. 

I’ll  be  happy  to  send  copies  of 
our  program  and  practice  schedules 
to  anyone  who  is  interested. 
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ABOVE:  A  square  dance  opened  the 
FBLA  Chapter's  show.  Bill  Perkey, 
the  m.c.,  stands  at  left  (with  mike), 
flanked  by  the  two  seniors  who  pro¬ 
duced  this  number. 


LEFT:  Dick  Roberts,  chapter  presi¬ 
dent,  presents  first  prize  award  to 
Paul  Stevener,  senior  who  presented 
a  quartet  made  up  of  juniors,  all 
FBLA  initiates. 


THE  WORK 

MEETING  DEPARTMENT  HEAD 

DEPARTMENTAL 

PROBLEMS 


OINCE  THE  department  head  does 
^  not  live  in  a  vacuum,  he  cannot 
isolate  himself  from  others.  In  his 
daily  contacts,  he  finds  himself  con¬ 
tinually  drawn  into  situations  that 
involve  dealing  with  other  people. 
And  no  neutralism  is  possible— he 
cannot  avoid  the  people  or  the  prob¬ 
lems.  His  manner  of  acquitting  him¬ 
self  can  result  in  either  satisfaction 
for  him  and  growth  for  his  depart¬ 
ment,  or  unhappiness  for  him  and 
stagnation  or  backsUding  for  his  de¬ 
partment. 

A  basic  philosophy  for  dealing 
with  others  becomes  necessary,  so 
that  consistency  will  follow,  and  good 
will  and  sound  public  relations  will 
be  fostered.  What  does  this  philos¬ 
ophy  consist  of?  It  is  four-fold; 

1.  The  successful  department  head 
has  a  capacity  for  making  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  problems  his  own.  This  does 
not  mean  meddling  in  other  people’s 
affairs,  but  it  does  mean  that,  when 
another  person  comes  around  wth  a 
problem,  we  place  ourselves  in  his 
position  and  render  whatever  assist¬ 
ance  we  can.  Moreover,  it  implies 
that  we  devote  ourselves  to  his  prob¬ 
lem  with  the  same  energy  that  we  ex¬ 
ercise  in  solving  our  own  problems. 

2.  The  department  head  who  is 
conscious  of  his  public  relations  is 
never  too  busy  to  be  of  assistance 
to  others.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  attempt 
to  hide  behind  the  cloak  of  a  busy 
schedule.  The  other  fellow  will  not 
believe  us  anyway;  we  might  as  well 
find  the  time  to  be  of  assistance.  Be¬ 
sides,  sound  public  relations  have  to 
be  paid  for— and  a  most  effective 
medium  of  purchase  is  time.  We  can¬ 
not  make  the  other  fellow  wait  until 
we  have  the  time  to  help;  for  him 
the  problem  is  pressing.  And  he  will 
appreciate  our  efforts  all  the  more 
when  he  sees  that  we  are  actually 
giving  up  valuable  time— even  to  the 


4.  Maintaining 
Public  Relations 

I.  DAVID  SATLOW, Thomas  Jefferson  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


extent  of  setting  aside  our  own  work 
—in  order  to  assist  him. 

3.  The  department  head  assures 
himself  of  the  greatest  long-term 
public-relations  values  when  he  ap¬ 
plies  the  same  formula  to  all.  A  repu¬ 
tation  for  fairness  and  equal  treat¬ 
ment  for  all  pays  dividends,  both 
currently  and  in  the  long  run.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  failure  to  accord  the 
same  treatment  to  all  serves  to  vitiate 
the  good  that  it  may  have  taken  many  , 
years  to  develop. 

4.  The  wise  department  head 
avoids  encroaching  on  another’s  prov¬ 
ince.  Very  little  is  gained  by  the 
department  head  who  engages  in 
cut-throat  competition  with  other  de¬ 
partments  for  students,  budgetary 
allotment,  preferred  teaching  rooms, 
equipment,  and  supplies.  Co-operative 
effort,  on  the  other  hand,  is  produc¬ 
tive  of  much  good.  Moreover,  there 
is  no  need  to  encroach  on  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  other  departments.  We  have 
enough  unfinished  business  in  our 
own  department  to  keep  us  busy 
around  the  clock  without  attempting 
to  usurp  any  of  the  objectives,  con¬ 
tent,  or  activities  of  other  depart¬ 
ments. 

With  the  foregoing  principles  as 
guides,  the  department  head  should 
be  able  to  tackle  successfully  the 
various  problems  that  arise  in  his 
dealings  with  fellow  department 
heads,  teachers  within  and  outside 


the  department,  parents,  students, 
publishers’  representatives,  and  the 
business  community. 

INTRA-DEPARTMENTAL 

REUTIONSHiPS 

The  status  of  the  business  depart¬ 
ment  within  any  school  is  generally 
reflected  in  the  consistency  with 
which  things  tick  inside  the  depart¬ 
ment.  When  the  school  senses  a  co¬ 
hesiveness  within  the  department,  a 
community  of  purpose  and  unity  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  business 
teachers,  it  has  a  genuine  respect 
and  admiration  for  the  department. 
And  respect  and  admiration  foster 
sound  public  relations! 

How  is  this  cohesiveness,  this  com¬ 
munity  of  purpose,  this  unity  of  effort 
attained?  Never  consciously,  never 
directly,  but  rather  as  a  by-product 
of  activity  over  a  pt;riod  of  time  that 
is  founded  on  this  simple  credo: 

1.  Know  what  you  want  to  do. 

2.  Let  your  staff  in  on  things. 

3.  Let  your  staff  share  in  the  shap¬ 
ing  of  policy. 

4.  Have  all  department  members— 
including  yourself— share  in  both  the 
desirable  and  undesirable  as.signments. 

This  credo  implies  decisiveness, 
promptness,  and  an  abhorrence  of 
buck-passing.  It  is  predicated  on  as¬ 
suming  responsibility  rather  than 
shirking  it  and  exercising  fairness 
rather  than  playing  favorites.  All  this 
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calls  for  stamina  and  integrity,  a 
willingness  to  apply  oneself  assidu¬ 
ously,  and  a  wholesome  respect  for 
the  personality  of  each  department 
member. 

The  unity  of  purpose  within  the 
business  department  expresses  itself 
in  departmental  agreement  on  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  business  education  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  of  the  specific  subjects  in 
particular.  It  is  c'emented  further 
when  the  group  agrees  on  grading 
standards  and  on  uniformity  of  treat¬ 
ment  of  debatable  items.  Any  social 
group  is  integrated  when  it  has  com¬ 
mon  traditions,  common  aspirations, 
and  cf)nsensus;  and  the  business  de¬ 
partment  IS  a  social  group. 

Evidences  of  community  of  purpose 
can  lx*  found  in  staff  members’  func¬ 
tioning  in  c'ommittees  that  consider 
specific  problems  facing  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  that  are  run  in  a  democratic 
manner.  When  all  staff  members  feel 
that  they  share  in  the  solution  of  a 
problem,  they  take  their  tasks  seri¬ 
ously;  and,  as  a  result  of  their  mu¬ 
tuality  of  puipose,  a  departmental 
point  of  view  evolves. 

Participation  in  the  process  that 
yields  the  departmental  point  of  view 
also  produces  salutary  side  effects. 
Each  department  member  learns  to 
respect  the  individual  viewpoints  of 
the  others,  and  all  of  them  subcon¬ 
sciously  modify  their  own  viewpoints 
in  the  light  of  the  experiences  and 
views  of  their  colleagues.  This  is  one 
case  where  the  whole  does  not  equal 
the  sum  of  its  parts;  rather,  it  contains 
selected  ideas  taken  from  each  of  the 
members  of  the  department. 

Relationships  within  the  depart¬ 
ment  are  infectious;  they  "rub  off” 
on  a  newcomer  and  leave  their  mark 
on  everyone— even  on  the  students. 
Where  soimd  relationships  exist,  there 
is  no  problem  connected  with  the 
sharing  of  materials,  working  facili¬ 
ties,  or  storage  space.  In  fact,  any 
department  member  who  is  develop¬ 
ing  a  problem  sheet  informs  the 
others,  so  that  they  will  concentrate 
their  efforts  on  other  problem  sheets; 
anyone  who  is  running  off  something 
he  has  devised  will  automatically 
furnish  the  others  with  copies  for 
use  in  their  classes;  and  anyone  who 
devises  a  workable  test  will  share  it 
with  his  colleagues.  Where  sound  re¬ 
lationships  do  not  exist,  each  mem¬ 
ber  shifts  for  himself,  zealously  guards 
his  own  creations,  and  refuses  to 
share  with  his  colleagues. 


By  encouraging  each  department 
member  individually  and  by  publiciz¬ 
ing  each  teacher’s  efforts,  the  depart¬ 
ment  head  can  contribute  to  the 
sharing  of  ideas,  experiences,  and 
materials  by  all. 

By  being  eminently  fair  in  his 
programming  of  teachers,  the  depart¬ 
ment  head  can  inspire  all  department 
members  to  apply  themselves  vigor¬ 
ously  to  the  task  at  hand.  When 
teachers  know  that  programs  reflect 
continuity  and  growth  over  the  years 
rather  than  stagnation,  they  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  apply  themselves  assidu¬ 
ously;  the  very  departmental  confer¬ 
ences  are  of  interest  to  all,  since  de¬ 
cisions  dealing  with  any  one  grade  of 
work  may  be  of  0000*0111  to  all  the 
other  teachers.  And  when  any  teacher 
can  expect  to  be  called  on  to  teach 
any  grade  the  following  term,  the 
concern  of  one  truly  becomes  the  con¬ 
cern  of  all. 

INTER-DEPARTMENTAL 

REUTIONSHIPS 

Relationships  between  departments 
depend  on  an  understanding  of  the 
school  curriculum  and  of  each  depart¬ 
ment’s  relation  to  it.  'The  department 
head  who  imderstands  the  philosophy 
behind  the  school’s  curriculum  sees 
each  department  as  one  of  the  media 
for  guiding  student  growth.  The  busi¬ 
ness  department’s  attitude  should  be, 
“We  cannot  realize  all  the  goals  of 
secondary  education  by  ourselves. 
The  other  departments  are  here  to 
handle  various  aspects  of  student  de¬ 
velopment  and  are  needed  by  the 
school  to  the  same  extent  that  we 
are.” 

With  a  philosophy  of  this  kind  in 
operation,  rivalry  and  competition 
with  other  departments  give  way  to 
co-operation.  Group  planning  in 
larger  areas  of  endeavor  becomes 
possible,  and  suggestions  as  to  what 
steps  other  departments  could  take 
are  viewed  sympatlietically.  When 
this  over-all  understanding  is  lacking, 
suggestions  to  other  departments  are 
viewed  with  suspicion. 

It  must  be  rememl)ered  that  if  the 
other  departments  do  a  good  job  in 
teaching  their  subject  areas,  our 
students  are  better  equipped;  conse¬ 
quently,  our  job  becomes  easier.  For 
example,  when  the  English  depart¬ 
ment  succeeds  in  getting  students  to 
learn  the  basic  principles  of  punc¬ 
tuation  and  grammar,  the  work  of  the 
business  teacher  is  eased  consider¬ 


ably;  when  the  social-studies  depart¬ 
ment  does  an  effective  job  of  im¬ 
parting  to  the  students  the  history  of 
man’s  struggle  with  the  forces  of  ig- 
noranc*e,  superstition,  and  fear— and 
of  his  development  of  a  co-operative 
view— we  get  a  superior  type  of  stu¬ 
dent  in  our  classes;  and,  as  a  result, 
the  work  proceeds  on  a  different  level. 
Thus  we  can  see,  from  a  purely  selfish 
point  of  view,  that  when  other  depart¬ 
ments  strengthen  their  offerings,  the 
business  department  is  a  direct  bene¬ 
ficiary  of  the  improved  level  through¬ 
out  the  school. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
business  department  can  join  in  co¬ 
operative  ventures  with  other  depart¬ 
ments.  In  the  all-important  matter 
of  English,  students’  oral  expression 
can  be  improved  through  a  joint  at¬ 
tack  with  the  speech  department; 
students’  written  expression  can  bt* 
improved  through  a  joint  attack  with 
the  English  department.  No  one  will 
deny  that  the  lot  of  the  business 
teacher  is  a  happier  one  when  his 
students  are  masters  of  the  fimda- 
mentals  of  grammar,  capitaUzation, 
punctuation,  and  spelling. 

There  are  numerous  opportunities 
for  co-operation  with  the  home  eco¬ 
nomics  department  for  the  purpose 
of  sharing  objective  aids,  correlation 
of  the  work,  and  avoidance  of  dupli¬ 
cation  between  merchandising  and 
sewing. 

In  those  schools  that  have  two— 
or  even  three— business  departments, 
there  are  many  opportimities  for  co¬ 
operation  among  the  secretarial,  book¬ 
keeping,  and  merchandising  depart¬ 
ments  to  the  end  that  learnings  in 
the  classes  of  one  department  become 
functional  in  the  classes  of  other  de¬ 
partments. 

Co-operation  with  the  art  depart¬ 
ment  will  result  in  a  unity  of  feel¬ 
ing,  and  as  a  consequence  the  busi¬ 
ness  department  will  be  able  to  have 
various  posters  and  charts  prepared 
that  will  enrich  instruction  and  adorn 
the  classrooms.  In  addition,  if  students 
learn  effectively  the  lessons  of  design 
and  balance  in  their  art  classes,  the 
appearance  of  the  work  they  submit 
in  the  business  classes  should  improve 
considerably. 

The  avenues  of  co-operation  are 
not  one-way  streets.  There  are  many 
ways  in  which  the  business  depart¬ 
ment  can  extend  itself  for  the  welfare 
of  other  departments.  The  prepara¬ 
tion  of  duplicated  materials  provides 
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THE  EFFECTIVE 
DEPARTMENT  HEAD 


•  Takes  on  others’  problems 

•  Is  never  too  busy  to  help 


•  Gives  everyone  equal  treatment 

•  Never  invades  another’s  province 


a  distinct  service  to  other  depart¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  real,  meaningful 
practice  for  our  students.  Such  work 
should  lx;  done  according  to  estab¬ 
lished  standards,  for  two  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  anyone  in  the  school— 
or,  for  that  matter,  on  the  outside- 
will  judge  tlie  school  (and  its  busi¬ 
ness  department)  by  the  format  of 
what  is  distributed.  In  the  second 
place,  even  if  the  department  for 
which  a  job  is  being  produced  is  so 
thrilled  at  tlie  mere  thought  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  work  that  it  is  oblivious 
of  unattractive  appearance,  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  do  the  work  are  forming 
the  habit  of  poor  workmanship— a 
habit  that  is  most  difficult  to  break. 
There  must  be  no  compromise  with 
quality— and  everything  produced  by 
the  business  department  should  rep¬ 
resent  the  fullest  utilization  of  the 
opportunities  for  practice  in  gootl 
workmanship. 

RELATIONSHIP  WITH 
THE  SCHOOL  AS  A  WHOLE 

When  any  new  student  activity  is 
initiated,  the  business  department 
should  furnish  that  activity  with  the 
secretarial  talent  that  will  keep  the 
minutes  and  handle  the  correspond¬ 
ence,  the  salesmanship  talent  that 
will  push  the  sale  of  tickets  or  the 
advertising  by  tin;  Iwal  merchants, 
and  the  lx)okkeeping  talent  that  will 
keep  a  systematic  record  of  all  reve¬ 
nues  and  expenditures. 

Through  such  active  participation 
in  the  life  of  the  school,  the  busi¬ 
ness  department  becomes  identified 
as  one  of  the  significant  divisions  of 


the  school,  and  its  students  are  af¬ 
forded  an  opportunity  to  apply  in  a 
functional  setting  what  they  are  learn¬ 
ing  in  the  formal  setting  of  the  class¬ 
room.  This  would  embrace  the  gen¬ 
eral  organization  of  the  school,  its 
newspaper,  magazine,  yearbook,  ath¬ 
letic  teams,  dramatic  performances, 
the  cafeteria,  the  student  store,  and 
any  of  the  numerous  extracurricular 
activities  that  function  in  today’s 
secondary  school. 

The  department’s  relationships  with 
the  guidance  office  are  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  should  not  be  overlooked. 
The  guidance  office  should  be  aware 
of  what  the  business  department  is 
attempting  to  do.  And  it  can  be  made 
aware  in  a  dignified,  professional  way. 
Antagonism  and  hostility  are  likely 
to  have  only  an  adverse  effect. 

When  the  guidance  office  sees 
what  we  in  the  business  department 
are  accomphshing  with  our  students— 
with  the  exceptionally  good  ones  as 
well  as  with  the  exceptionally  poor 
ones— it  views  our  work  with  appro¬ 
bation.  It  then  becomes  our  biggest 
booster  and  is  instrumental  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  increased  enrollments  in 
our  business  classes.  The  guidance 
office  can  truly  be  considered  the  key 
to  the  business  department’s  enroll¬ 
ments.  In  schools  where  the  guidance 
office  is  sympathetic,  enrollments  are 
maintained;  in  those  where  the  guid¬ 
ance  office  is  dubious  of  the  value  of 
business  education,  enrollments  are 
on  the  wane.  It  is  sound  strategy  to 
keep  this  office  regularly  informed 
of  what  the  business  department  is 
attempting  and  accomplishing. 


An  area  of  distinct  service  to  the 
students,  to  the  administration,  and 
to  the  school  as  a  whole  is  that  of 
placement.  By  virtue  of  its  collective 
experience  and  contacts,  the  business 
department  has  much  to  offer  in  this 
area.  Where  a  placement  office  is  in 
operation,  the  business  department 
can  furnish  valuable  leads  for  part- 
time  jobs  for  students  who  are  in  poor 
financial  circumstances  and  full-time 
jobs  for  graduates. 

If  no  placement  office  is  function¬ 
ing  at  the  school,  the  business  de¬ 
partment  can  initiate  this  activity.  It 
certainly  is  a  most  wortli-while  effort; 
if,  as  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the 
placement  office,  as  few  as  a  dozen 
students  a  year  continue  their  stay  at 
school  up  to  graduation,  then  we  have 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
school  and  the  commimity.  Moreover, 
the  experiences  of  these  students  help 
in  the  enrichment  of  the  instructional 
program  and  aid  in  the  personality 
adjustment  of  the  young  people  in¬ 
volved.  ('These  comments  about  the 
placement  office  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  work-experience  pro¬ 
gram*.) 

Another  agency  to  which  the  busi¬ 
ness  department  can  render  service 
is  the  school  publicity  bureau.  This 
activity  takes  a  double-barreled  form 
in  which  the  department  develops 
sound  public  relations  within  the 
school  by  seeking  to  achieve  sound 
public  relations  for  the  school  within 
the  community.  Distinct  techniques 
are  called  for,  and  the  immediate  re¬ 
sults  are  measurable  by  everyone. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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IF  LOCAL  sc-hool  administrators  were  to  set  the  basic 
principles  for  the  operation  of  programs  in  vocational 
business  education,  would  they  change  them  much  from 
those  in  current  operation? 

Nine  school  administrators  in  Kansas  who  were  inter¬ 
viewed  regarding  this  question  indicated  that  few,  if  any, 
changes  would  Ixj  made.  The  administrators  were  selected 
by  a  sampling  from  those  rlepartments  of  vocational  busi¬ 
ness  deemed  “suc'cessful”  by  the  supervisory  staff  of  the 
Kansas  Board  for  V'(x.ational  Education.  Three  were  de¬ 
partments  of  vocational  office  practice,  four  were  depart¬ 
ments  of  distributive  (education,  and  two  were  combination 
co-operative  vocational  education  (office,  distributive,  and 
trade).  The  administrators  averaged  ten  years  of  tenure 
in  their  presr>nt  positions,  with  an  average  of  twenty-eight 
years  in  schtx)!  work  of  all  types.  With  two  exceptions, 
their  professional  training  had  not  included  courses  in  the 
area  of  vocational  education. 

Tlie  number  of  student  enrollments  in  the  departments 
of  vocational  business  involved  in  this  study  ranged  from 
13  to  86;  the  average  number  was  27.  The  mean  tenun* 
of  the  instructors  was  eight  years,  and  seven  of  the  nine 
had  completed  their  master’s  degree. 

The  interviews  were  conducted  on  the  basis  of  a  pre¬ 
pared  questionnaire.  From  the  information  supplied  b\' 
the  administrators,  we  developed  nine  principles  for  the 
efficient  operation  of  departments  of  vocational  business. 
The  principles  and  the  administrators’  responses  follow. 

THE  STUDENTS 

Principle  1.  Vocational  business-education  courses 
are  elective  and  open  to  those  interested  in  the  field. 

.Most  of  the  administrators  felt  it  undesirable  to  limit 
enrollments  to  certain  groups.  Six  of  the  nine  said  that  they 
did  not  think  it  desirable  to  discourage  bright  students 
from  taking  vcK'atioual  business  courses,  although  five  said 
(in  reference  to  v<Kational  office-practice  and  distributive- 
i^ducatiou  programs)  that  this  was  a  current  practice  in 
their  sclunds.  This  latter  group  of  five  administrators  also 
indicated  that  high  scIuk)1  students  who  select  vocational 
business  courses  are  t>'pically  from  the  lower  socio-eco¬ 
nomic  group  of  the  commuuit\%  and  that  they  felt  this 
situation  to  lx*  undesirable. 

There  was  a  division  of  opinion  as  to  whether  most 
students  were  interested  in  vocational  business-education 
courses.  Four  said  “Yes”  and  five  said  “No.”  Six  of  the 
nine  said  that  a  situation  in  which  most  students  were  in¬ 
terested  would  be  desirable. 

Six  of  the  nine  felt  that  it  would  be  undesirable  to  con¬ 
fine  vocational  business  courses  to  persons  already  em¬ 
ployed  in  some  phase  of  business,  and  only  two  said  that 
tfu'y  currently  made  such  limitation. 

THE  INSTRUCTION 

Principle  2.  The  public  secondary  school  provides 
instruction  in  vocational  business  education  whereby: 

(a)  Students  are  trained  in  semi-skilled  occupa¬ 
tions. 

(b)  Students  receive  high  school  credit  for  on- 
the-job  experience  under  supervision  equal  to  that 
given  in  academic  courses. 

(c)  Students  receive  wages  for  their  on-the-job 
work.  ^ 
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(d)  Special  curriculum  materials  are  provided  for 
related  in-school  instruction. 

There  was  strong  agreement  among  the  administrators 
as  to  the  desirability  of  this  principle.  They  were  unani¬ 
mous  in  feeling  that  it  was  the  job  of  the  secondary  sch(K)l 
to  provide  such  instruction  and  that  students  in  such 
courses  should  participate  in  and  lx*  paid  for  on-the-job 
work.  They  all  felt  that  the  student  should  also  receive 
high  school  credit  for  on-the-job  phase  of  the  instruction 
eqfial  to  academic  courses,  although  one  indicated  that 
he  did  not  give  such  credit  for  vocational  office  practict*. 

Eight  administrators  indicated  that  they  felt  it  desirable 
to  pro\  ide  special  curriculum  material  for  related  in-sch(K)l 
instruction  and  were  currently  doing  so.  One  did  not 
answer  this  question. 

There  was  some  division  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
\(xational  business  education  on  the  secondary  school 
level  should  lx*  broad  and  general,  or  specific.  Four  said 
that  it  was  desirable  for  it  to  be  specific  and  five  said  that 
it  should  be  broad.  Only  three  said  that  their  current 
program  could  lx*  descrilx*d  as  broad.  Only  one  admin¬ 
istrator  of  the  nine  felt  that  his  current  program  of  voca¬ 
tional  business  education  (a  combination  co-operative 
vocational-edfication  program)  was  t(K)  narrow  and  re¬ 
strictive. 

Principle  3.  The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion  establishes  standards  to  determine  whether  in¬ 
structional  equipment  and  materials  are  comparable 
to  the  types  used  in  business  for  the  occupation  in 
which  training  is  offered. 

All  the  administrators  felt  that  the  establishment  of 
standards  by  the  State  Board  for  V’cx-ational  Education 
was  desirable,  and  all  but  one  felt  that  the  instructional 
cciuipinent  and  materials  .should  be  comparable  to  those 
used  in  the  business  world. 

Principle  4.  Vocational  business-education  co-ordina¬ 
tors  provide  for  extracurricular  activities  to  develop 
student  gro\wth  in  leadership-followership  training. 
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through  well-organized  club  activities.  Skills  for  earn¬ 
ing  a  living  are  taught  as  much  as  are  skills  for 
social  living. 

All  nine  administrators  were  in  agreement  as  to  the 
desirability  of  such  instruction  through  extracurricular 
activities  and  said  that  such  programs  were  currently  in 
operation  in  their  schools.  Two  of  the  administrators  (who 
had  programs  of  vocational  oflBce  practice)  questioned  tlie 
desirability  of  teaching  skills  for  earning  a  living  as  much 
as  skills  for  social  living  and  said  that  this  description  did 
not  fit  the  program  of  vocational  business  education  in 
their  schools. 

Principle  5.  In  order  to  do  effective  work  in  voca¬ 
tional  business  education,  the  enrollment  of  each 
class  does  not  exceed  20  students. 

All  the  administrators  said  that  this  principle  was  de¬ 
sirable,  and  only  two  said  that  it  was  not  a  current  practice 
in  their  schools. 

THE  ADULT  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Principle  6.  The  public  school  fosters  and  promotes 
adult  vocational  business  education  in  the  community 
(including  the  training  of  supervisory  and  manage¬ 
ment  personnel),  particularly  in  evening  and  part- 
time  classes. 

All  nine  administrators  felt  that  it  was  desirable  for 
the  public  school  to  foster  and  promote  adult  vocational 
business  education  in  the  community,  and  all  but  three 
were  currently  sponsoring  such  programs.  Eight  of  the 
nine  felt  it  desirable  to  include  the  training  of  supervisory 
and  management  personnel.  Only  three,  however,  were 
currently  sponsoring  this  part  of  the  adult  program  for 
vocational  business  training. 

Only  three  administrators  felt  it  desirable  to  postpone 
all  training  in  vocational  business  education  until  the  stu¬ 
dent  leaves  high  school.  Two  of  these  three  had  programs 
in  distributive  education  and  one  had  a  program  in  voca¬ 
tional  office  practice. 

When  the  question  was  asked  as  to  whether  the  public 
school  had  responsibility  for  p/oviding  out-of-school  voca¬ 
tional  business  education,  seven  said  “No”  and  two  “Yes.” 
Three  of  the  nine  thought  it  would  be  desirable  for  the 
school  to  have  such  responsibility;  six  did  not. 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  TEACHER 

Principle  7.  Local  school  authorities  provide  for  a 
specially  trained  teacher-co-ordinator  employed  for 
a  period  of  time  extending  beyond  the  regular  school 
year,  who  is  responsible  for  instruction  and  super¬ 
vision  of  the  vocational  business-education  programs 
and  maintenance  of  co-operative  relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  school  and  labor-management  groups  In 
the  community. 

.411  the  administrators  felt  that  this  principle  was  'a 
desirable  one  and  stated  that  it  was  currently  in  effect  in 
their  schools.  All  nine  indicated  that  the  vocational 
business-education  personnel  were  currently  employed  pri¬ 
marily  on  the  basis  of  occupational  skills  and  technical 
knowledge,  and  that  this  method  of  selection  was  desir¬ 
able.  The  school  administrators  were  also  unanimous  in 
their  feeling  that  vocational  business  co-ordinators  were 


as  well-qualified  for  teaching  their  specialized  areas  as 
were  other  teachers  in  their  special  areas;  were  co-opera¬ 
tive  in  participating  in  extracurricular  school  activities; 
and  were  us  ethical  in  dealing  with  school  administrators, 
trustees,  and  school  boards  as  other  teachers  in  the  system. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

Principle  8.  The  administration  of  local  vocational 
business-education  programs  Is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  qualified  person  who  is  called  a  supervisor,  co¬ 
ordinator,  or  director  and  who,  among  other  adminis¬ 
trative  duties: 

(a)  Establishes  training  agreements  between  the 
employer  and  the  school  for  vocational  business  edu¬ 
cation. 

(b)  Maintains  a  follow-up  of  all  vocational  busi¬ 
ness  graduates  for  at  least  five  years. 

(c)  Works  with  employer  groups  regarding  the  es¬ 
tablishment  and  operation  of  vocational  business 
programs. 

All  the  administrators  were  in  agreement  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  local  program  of  vocational  business  educa¬ 
tion  was  largely  dependent  on  the  degree  to  which  they 
encouragerl  and  supported  the  program.  They  were  also 
in  unanimous  agreement  that  a  qualified  supervisor,  co¬ 
ordinator,  or  director  should  be  directly  in  charge  of  the 
program.  All  nine  agreed  that  it  would  be  desirable  for 
training  agreements  to  be  made  between  employers  and 
schools  for  students  in  vocational  business  education.  Then, 
however,  two  with  programs  in  distributive  education  and 
one  with  a  program  in  vocational  office  practice  said  that 
their  schools  were  not  currently  using  such  agreements. 
(These  agreements  became  mandatory  last  September.) 

Six  of  the  nine  agreed  on  the  desirability  of  a  follow-up 
program  for  graduates,  but  only  three  said  that  they  cur¬ 
rently  had  such  a  program. 

Eight  of  the  nine  administrators  felt  it  desirable  to 
consult  employer  groups  regarding  the  establi.shment  of 
vocational  business  programs  and  currently  had  such  a 
plan  in  operation  in  their  schools.  The  one  who  did  not 
have  such  a  plan  had  a  program  in  vocational  office 
practice. 

Only  one  administrator  felt  that  having  a  vocational 
business-education  program  caused  many  probh'ms.  The 
group  was  unanimous  in  feeling  that  it  was  desirable  to 
have  such  programs  financed  in  part  by  Federal  funds 
and  that  such  programs  were  not  too  costly  to  be  included 
in  the  secondary  school  program. 

Principle  9.  An  advisory  committee  consisting  of  an 
equal  number  of  representative  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees  Is  appointed  to  work  with  the  co-ordinators 
of  vocational  business  education  and  their  admin¬ 
istrators. 

All  the  administrators  were  in  agreement  as  to  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  the  advisory  committee,  and  all  had  such  a 
committee  currently  functioning  in  their  schools.  One  of 
the  rune  felt  that  it  might  be  imdesirable  to  have  equal 
representation  of  employers  and  employees  on  such  a 
committee. 

We  should  like  to  conclude  by  expressing  our  hope 
that,  as  a  result  of  our  ijxperience,  some  of  the  larger 
states  will  consider  adopting  this  pattern  of  evaluation. 
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ness  teacher  is,  after  all,  applying 
for  a  position  to  teach  not  only  be¬ 
ginning  typewriting  but  perhaps 
senior-level  typing  as  well,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  even  beginning  graduate 
courses;  therefore,  it  is  not  only  ex¬ 
pected  but  demanded  that  the  ap¬ 
plicant  meet  the  highest  standards 
of  quality  in  every  way. 

We  can  recall  one  example  (in 
fact,  we  can’t  forget  it)  of  an  ap¬ 
plication  that  was  outstanding— in  its 
sloppiness.  Not  content  with  writing 
a  letter  that  would  have  received 
a  failing  grade  in  any  freshman  class 
in  typewriting,  this  applicant  enclos¬ 
ed  two  clippings  from  his  local  news¬ 
paper  describing  his  presentation 
of  a  speech  at  a  meeting  of  a  local 
organization— clippings  that  he  had 
ripped  from  the  newspaper  and  sent 
with  their  edges  still  ragged.  We’re 
sure  that  this  episode  raises  the 
same  questions  in  your  mind  as  it 
did  in  ours:  If  the  applicant  con¬ 
sidered  the  position  of  so  little  im¬ 
portance  when  he  applied  for  it, 
would  he  think  any  more  highly  of 
it  if  he  were  hired?  Would  he  re¬ 
quire  no  more  than  similar  submin- 
imal  standards  of  his  students? 

Would  you  hire  such  a  candidate? 

You  Have  Similar  Problems 

As  a  business  teacher,  you  can  see 
some  of  the  problems  encountered 
by  administrators  who  hire  or  screen 
candidates,  because  you  make  sim¬ 
ilar  judgments  regarding  the  care¬ 
less  or  incompetent  student.  When 
you  submit  your  application,  put 
yourself  on  the  administrator’s  side 
of  the  desk  and  say  to  yourself, 
“Docs  this  application  give  a  com¬ 
plete  picture  of  my  abilities?  If  I 
were  the  dean  of  the  school  or 
head  of  the  department,  would  I 
consider  someone  who  presented  an 
application  like  this  one?  How  will 
it  look  in  comparison  with  all  the 
others?  Could  I  make  a  substantial 
improvement  in  my  application  if  I 
had  it  to  do  all  over  again?”  If  the 
answer  to  the  last  question  is  yes, 
take  the  time  to  do  it  over. 

Assuming  that  you  have  made  up 
your  mind  to  shift  to  the  college 
level,  you  will  probably  want  to  es¬ 
tablish  yourself  in  this  area  as  soon 
as  possible.  There  are  several  courses 
of  action  open  to  you. 

•  First,  if  you  need  an  additional 


degree,  why  not  try  a  graduate  as- 
sistantship  at  one  of  the  colleges  or 
universities  that  offer  such  degrees? 
Such  positions  provide  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  earn  a  subsistence 
wage  while  furthering  your  educa¬ 
tion  in  order  to  attain  your  goal. 
This  type  of  approach  will  not  only 
give  you  good  experience  at  the 
college  level  of  teaching,  but  it  will 
also  give  you  a  background  that 
will  make  it  easier  for  you  to  obtain 
a  more  desirable  college  position. 
Along  with  this,  you  will  become 
better  acquainted  with  well-known 
people  in  your  field,  some  of  whom 
will  probably  be  outstanding  author¬ 
ities  in  the  various  subjects.  It  is 
quite  astounding  to  learn  what  can 
be  accomplished  in  one  academic 
year  as  a  graduate  assistant  in  one 
of  these  institutions. 

•  Another  method  is  to  enter  the 
door  of  college  teaching  through  an 
evening  school  or  college.  Many 
metropolitan  colleges  hire  qualified 
high  school  teachers  part-time  to 
take  over  college-  or  university-level 
courses.  These  instructors  often  do 
such  outstanding  work  that  they 
cOme  to  the  attention  of  the  admin¬ 
istrator  in  charge  of  full-time  hiring 
for  the  college  and  move  into  a 
full-time  position  there. 

•  In  the  field  of  placement  agen¬ 
cies,  there  are  many  methods  of 
bringing  your  qualifications  to  the 
attention  of  interested  administrators. 
Here  are  the  formal  agencies  (other 
than  your  college  placement  office, 
which  has  already  been  discussed): 

(1)  Many  states  have  teachers’ 
associations  that  operate  placement 
services  for  their  members.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  this  type  of  agency  charges 
only  a  very  small  fee  for  such  serv¬ 
ices. 

(2)  The  division  of  professional 
employment  operated  by  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Service  charges  no  fee. 
Its  agencies  sometimes  list  vacancies 
at  the  college  level;  in  recent  years, 
these  offices  have  been  handling 
placement  procedures  at  conven¬ 
tions  for  the  American  Economics, 
American  Management,  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Marketing  Associations.  These 
agencies  can  generally  be  found  in 
any  metropolitan  area. 

(3)  We  now  come  to  the  private 
agency,  an  extremely  important  ave¬ 
nue  to  explore  for  teaching  at  the 
college  level.  The  fee  that  such  an 
agency  charges  can  sometimes  prove 
very  small  in  comparison  to  the 


services  and  salary  benefits  received 
from  it.  An  agency  will  process  your 
application  when  it  is  informed  of 
your  desires  in  regard  to  salary,  rank, 
and  geographical  area  in  which  you 
wish  to  locate.  We  should  like  to 
suggest  that,  if  you  wish  to  get  the 
maximum  number  of  announcements 
from  the  agency,  you  refrain  from 
setting  your  sights  so  high  as  to 
make  yourself  unapproachable.  Keep 
in  mind  too,  the  possibility  of  for¬ 
going  some  of  your  initial  requisites 
in  order  to  be  located  in  a  college 
or  university  of  your  choice.  You  are 
not  obligated  to  accept  any  position 
of  which  you  are  notified  by  such  an 
agency;  you  are  obligated  only  to 
pay  for  any  position  that  you  accept 
on  the  basis  of  such  information.  The 
agency’s  charge  for  a  position  that 
you  accept  through  one  of  its  an¬ 
nouncements  is  usually  5  per  cent 
of  your  salary  for  the  first  academic 
year,  plus  5  per  cent  of  any  sum¬ 
mer  employment  that  may  follow. 

We  realize  that  many  people  ob¬ 
ject  to  paying  a  fee  for  such  serv¬ 
ices;  the  choice  is,  of  course,  up  to 
the  individual  and  will  be  dictated 
by  his  needs  and  desires.  How¬ 
ever,  many  people  in  college  teach¬ 
ing  feel  that  it  is  desirable  to  have 
this  avenue  available  to  them,  for 
the  future  as  well  as  the  present. 

•  Besides  these  formal  agencies 
for  obtaining  a  position  at  the  col¬ 
lege  level,  there  are  other  avenues 
that  might  also  be  termed  “agencies” 
in  a  loose  sense. 

( 1 )  Many  conventions  for  busi¬ 
ness  educators  are  held  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  of  the  year.  The  loca¬ 
tion  and  the  time  can  be  found  in 
the  professional  journals  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  fields.  These  conventions  may 
t)e  national,  regional,  or  local,  and 
may  cover  the  broad  fields  of  busi¬ 
ness  writing,  business  education,  ac¬ 
counting,  marketing,  and  economics. 
At  such  gatherings,  one  will  find 
deans,  presidents,  or  professors  look¬ 
ing  for  personnel  to  fill  the  demands 
of  our  ever-expanding  educational 
system. 

(2)  Salesmen  for  textbook  pub¬ 
lishing  companies  are  usually  aware 
of  vacancies  at  various  institutions 
and  pass  the  information  along  to 
their  home  offices.  Frequently,  deans 
either  request  these  salesmen  to 
help  find  likely  candidates  to  fill 
vacancies,  or  they  write  directly  to 
the  publishers,  or  they  do  both. 
Salesmen  will  be  more  than  helpful 
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in  putting  you  in  contact  with  the 
right  man  to  consult  for  a  particular 
vacant  position. 

(3)  Another  avenue  to  investigate 
is  the  professional  journals.  They  of¬ 
ten  carry  advertisements  announcing 
positions  open  for  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  teachers. 

(4)  By  mentally  reviewing  the 
people  whom  you  know  who  are 
teaching  at  the  college  level,  you 
may  discover  an  untapped  source 
of  information.  Such  friends  or  ac¬ 
quaintances  may  be  searching  vain¬ 
ly  for  people  to  fill  positions.  Per¬ 
haps  they  are  under  the  impression 
that  you  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
your  present  position  and  would  not 
care  to  change;  or  they  may  not  he 
familiar  enough  with  your  qualifi¬ 
cations  to  know  that  you  have  the 
requisites  for  college  teaching.  They 
need  to  be  informed  of  your  avail¬ 
ability  and  qualifications.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  today;  there  is  a 
heavy  demand  in  a  great  many  fields 
of  instruction,  witli  practically  every 
institution  recruiting  in  almost  all 
areas. 

Actually,  once  one  has  acquired 
the  skill  and  contacts  for  obtaining 
a  position,  he  may  find  the  proce¬ 
dure  not  only  interesting  but  excit¬ 
ing.  Furthermore,  with  a  small 
amount  of  effort,  he  will  gain  a  num¬ 
ber  of  friends  in  the  process.  Not 
only  will  this  knowledge  and  expe¬ 
rience  gained  in  seeking  a  position 
be  desirable  for  the  first  job,  but  it 
will  put  him  in  the  position  of  know¬ 
ing  how  to  go  about  acquiring  an¬ 
other  position  should  he  desire  to 
do  so.  He  will  find,  too,  that  this 
very  knowledge  will  give  him  con¬ 
fidence  in  himself.  It  is  no  exag¬ 
geration  to  say  that  those  who  have 
attempted  this  adventure  in  career 
planning  have  found  it  most  refresh¬ 
ing  and  rewarding. 

Whichever  of  these  many  avenues 
you  choose  to  further  yourself  in 
the  field  of  education,  we  wish  you 
the  best  of  luck.  We  are  sure  that 
you  will  enjoy  teaching  at  the  col¬ 
lege  or  university  level.  Many  presi¬ 
dents,  deans,  full  professors,  and 
other  personnel  on  the  post-high 
school  level  have  moved  upward 
from  secondary-school  positions  to 
their  present  status.  The  goal  is 
worth  all  the  untiring  effort,  all  the 
study,  and  all  the  expenditure  of 
brainpower  entailed  in  the  attempt  to 
attain  it. 


CORNESR 

CELIA  O.  STAHL  VESTAL  (NEW  YORKI  CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

A  high  school  student  named  Dianne  wrote 
1  me  from  Iowa:  “I  am  doing  a  critical  analysis  in  English  on  the  subject 
^  Ts  Shorthand  on  the  Way  Out?’  and  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  .  . 

Unfortunately,  I  can  cpiote  no  imposing  statistics  from  current  research. 
My  firm  conviction  that  shorthand  is  increasingly,  vitally,  unquestionably 
alive  is  based  solely  upon  experience  in  the  large  industrial  area  in  which 
I  teach.  One  hundred  students  in  Vestal  began  shorthand  this  year  compared 
^  with  less  than  forty  a  few  years  ago.  More  than  seventy-five  will  continue 
with  Shorthand  II  and  Transcription;  fifty  or  more  will  advance  to 
-s  Secretarial  Practice. 

'  Please  do  not  cite  the  50  per  cent  difference  between  lOlh  and  12th 
grade  enrollment  as  an  indication  that  shorthand  study  is  declining.  These 
L  students  are  not  dropouts.  (Surely  educators  can  find  some  other  descriptive 
term  for  the  graduating  senior,  the  undergraduate  who  sqeezes  in  a 
business  elective,  or  the  student  whose  father  is  transferred  to  South 
||  America.)  The  handful  of  vmsuccessful  first-year  students  are  not  “dropped 
p  out”;  rather  they  are  “channeled  into”  the  second-track  program,  office 
practice. 

p  In  New  York  State,  the  business  departments  of  the  two-year  technical 
p  colleges  are  flourishing.  Private  business  school  and  adult  education  pro- 
i  grams  show  that  shorthand  is  still  a  deciding  factor  in  employment. 
f  Shorthand  gives  a  certain  undeniable  prestige,  it  represents  hard  work, 
it  is  a  measure  of  potential  when  all  other  qualifications  are  equal.  At  a 
time  when  automation  is  decreasing  the  non-creative  routine  assignments, 
secretarial  positions  are  becoming  semi-executive  in  nature  and  more 
s  women  are  entering  the  management  end  of  business. 

I  Some  eighteen-year-old  graduates  start  work  at  unbelievably  high 
h  salaries  with  almost  unlimited  opportunity  for  advancement.  The  completion 
L  of  the  vocational  stenographic  course  makes  it  possible  for  these  young 
r,;  men  and  women  to  achieve  economic  independence. 
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The  mushrooming  of  new  alphabetic  and  symbol  systems  for  notetaking 
shows  an  increased  interest  in  personal-use  shorthand.  More  than  ever 
before,  the  Gregg  writer  should  be  encouraged  to  use  his  skill  for  recording 
his  assignments,  making  notes  in  lecture-type  classes,  copying  words  to 
popular  songs  or  favorite  recipes,  and  writing  simple  notes  or  friendly 
letters.  The  teacher  should  set  a  good  example  by  making  shorthand 
comments  on  returned  transcription  papers  or  by  jotting  down  reminders 
in  shorthand  on  the  chalkboard. 

When  a  teacher-friend  commented  that  “Every  student  should  be 
able  to  speak  a  language.”  a  second  replied  faceh'ously,  “Preferably 
English.”  Therefore,  when  Dianne  goes  on  to  ask  me  about  the  advisability 
of  specializing  in  machines,  my  immediate  reaction  is  “Preferably  the 
typewriter.”  Although  automation  will  bring  an  increase  in  various  types  of 
transcribing  and  computing  equipment,  speed  and  accuracy  on  the 
typewriter  will  remain  basic.  Experience  on  electric  machines  and  those 
with  proportional  spacing  should  be  provided  when  possible. 

Such  simple  procedures  as  an  attractive  hulletin  board  showing  newly 
invented  machines  or  injecting  a  few  “automation  words”  (electronic, 
integrated  duta  processing,  control  cotie,  magnetic  tape,  for  example)  in 
dictation  can  make  the  student  somewhat  aware  that  he  is  facing  changing 
patterns.  If  your  school  has  a  machine  accounting  division  to  handle  test 
scores,  report  cards,  and  attendance  procedures,  be  sure  to  arrange  a  visit. 

Shorthand,  typewriting,  and  proficiency  in  handling  the  written  and  the 
spoken  word  are  in  to  stay.  I  hope,  Dianne,  that  your  critical  analysis 
rated  an  A. 
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Typewriter  art.  For  a  functional  htlok  with  easy-to-follow  instructions,  i 
order  a  copy  of  Fun  with  Your  Typewriter,  by  Madge  Roemer.  This  book  i 
tells  you  how  to  make  your  own  greeting  cards,  bookplates,  and  sketches  § 
without  brash  or  pencil.  There  are  over  30  pages  of  fascinating  puzzles,  s 
Send  $1  to  Falcon’s  Wing  Press,  Indian  Hills,  Colo.  H 

Arithmetic  shortcuts.  If  you  want  to  double  the  speed  with  which  you  f 

calculate.  How  to  Calculate  Quickly  will  help  you.  It  contains  over  9,000 
graduated  short  problems  and  solutions.  It  is  $1  from  Dover  Publications,  i 
Inc.,  180  Varick  Street,  New  York  14,  N.Y.  L 


College  teaching.  For  a  free  booklet  prepared  for  c-ollege  seniors  with 
the  interest  and  abilities  to  succeed  in  graduate  schools  of  business  write 
for  Your  Career  as  a  College  Professor  in  Business.  This  booklet  has  been 
prepared  by  the  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business, 
101  N.  Skinker  Blvd.,  Station  24,  St.  Louis  30,  Mo. 


Finance  facts.  A  quarterly  publication.  Finance  Facts,  designed  by  the 
Eklucational  Services  Division  of  the  National  Consumer  Finance  Association 
to  keep  students  and  businessmen  informed  on  developments  in  our  economy, 
will  be  furnished  free  to  teachers  of  high  school  business  courses.  If  you 
wish  to  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list,  send  your  name  and  address  to  the 
Association  at  1000  16  Street,  N.W.,  Wa.shington  6,  D.C.  The  Association 
also  has  a  free  kit  of  material  for  the  high  school  level  on  consumer  credit, 
and  many  other  worthwhile  publications. 

Office  filing.  Two  new  teaching  aids  offered  by  Acco  and  available  to 
business  teachers  free  are  helpful  in  highlighting  new  trends  in  office  filing 
techniques.  The  materials  include  a  complete  lesson  plan,  a  12-page  picture 
booklet  “Ideas  that  Save  Time  &  Space,”  and  a  question  and  answer  review. 
To  obtain  your  free  copies  write  to  Acco  Products  Division,  Natser  Corp., 
Ogdensburg,  N.Y. 

Display  book.  The  Flannel  Board  is  a  book  intended  for  teachers  and 
administrators  who  wish  to  become  better  informed  about  this  versatile 
teaching  tool.  Specific  directions  for  making  a  flannel  board,  the  preparation 
of  materials,  and  suggestions  for  utilization  are  included.  A  source  list  and 
bibliography  have  also  been  prepared.  Send  50  cents  to  Dr.  Merton  B. 
Osborn,  1219  Calle  del  Sol,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif, 


Management  journal.  If  you  teach  in  the  area  of  business  management,  P 
you  will  be  interested  to  know  about  the  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Manage-  » 

ment.  This  magazine  is  published  three  times  a  year— April,  August,  and  t 

December.  Subscriptions  are  $3  a  year  or  $8.50  for  three  years.  Single 
copies,  $1.25.  Reprints  of  individual  articles  will  be  furnished  at  cost  upon 
request.  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  Paul  M.  Dauten,  Jr., 
Editor,  1007  West  Nevada  Street,  Urbana,  Ill.  i 


Typewriter  mystery.  Julias  Nelson  has  created  another  Typewriter  Mvs-  g 
tery  book  that  contains  50  per  cent  more  paces  than  the  first  three,  which  § 
have  been  on  the  market  for  several  years.  This  book  contains  many  more  § 
■easonal  designs.  The  new  Volume  4  is  $1.  Sets  of  Volumes  1,  2,  and  3  S 
are  $1.50  per  set.  Write  to  Mr.  Nelson,  Business  Teaching  Aids,  4008  j 
Carlisle  Avenue,  Baltimore  16,  Md.,  and  ask  also  for  complete  details  i 
about  his  many  interesting  and  practical  aids  for  business  teachers.  1 
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FIGURING  MACHINES 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

a  comprehensive  machines  course. 
Very  few  instructors  will  admit  their 
inability  to  solve  problems  not  cover¬ 
ed  in  the  text  if  they  have  not  had 
a  chance  to  do  them  before  class. 
Such  an  instructor  will  curtail  the 
initiative  of  the  students,  and  his 
instruction  will  never  go  beyond  the 
textbook.  He  is  not  really  teaching. 
He  should  either  not  teach  a  ma¬ 
chines  course  at  all,  or  he  should 
take  additional  machines  training. 
The  instructor  should  be  able  to  sit 
down  at  the  machine  vrith  students 
and  show  them  how  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  the  machine.  He 
should  know  how  these  machines  are 
actually  used  to  expedite  business 
activities.  He  should  give  students 
an  opportunity  to  use  machines  in 
accomplishing  real  office  tasks  and 
problems. 

Administrative  Authority 

Regardless  of  how  able  the  ma¬ 
chines  instructor  is  and  how  much 
he  wants  to  teach  a  really  compre¬ 
hensive  course  in  machines,  he  will 
not  be  able  to  do  so  if  the  adminis¬ 
tration  establishes  a  narrow  course 
of  study  that  he  must  follow. 

Another  administrative  authority 
bloc-k  might  occur  when  inadequate 
class  time  is  scheduled  for  the  ma¬ 
chines  course.  To  have  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  course,  it  should  be  taught  on 
the  “proficiency  level.”  If  the  school 
is  operating  on  the  basis  of  a  180- 
day  year,  there  is  sufficient  time  to 
allot  one  class  period  each  day  to  the 
machines  course,  because  the  pro¬ 
ficiency  level  method  only  requires 
from  75  to  100  class  periods. 

If  the  administration  incorporates 
the  machines  course  with  the  course 
in  secretarial  practice  or  general  busi¬ 
ness,  it  is  establishing  another  block. 
Such  courses  are  so  varied  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  offer  ade¬ 
quate  machines  training.  The  ma- 
achines  instructor  should  strive  to  con¬ 
vince  the  administration  that  better 
and  more  teaching  can  take  place  if 
the  machines  course  is  not  incor¬ 
porated  with  other  courses.  In  my 
opinion,  typewriters,  transcription 
machines,  and  duplicating  machines 
have  no  place  in  an  office  machines 
laboratory. 

These  blocks  to  progress  can  and 
must  be  overcome.  We  should  grad¬ 
uate  well-trained  machines  operators. 
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JUNIOR  HIGH  TYPING 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

Colored  paper  and  block  lettering 
identifying  the  unit  of  work  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  pride  the  student 
wants  his  teacher  to  share. 

Notebooks.  The  device  that 
arouses  the  greatest  interest  among 
our  students  is  the  noteb(K)k  that 
eaib  of  them  assembles  by  compil¬ 
ing  all  his  timings  and  typing  papers 
submitted  for  credit.  (These  correct¬ 
ed  papers,  which  would  otherwise 
be  thrown  away,  give  a  teacher  a 
better  basis  for  report-card  grading.) 
This  notebook,  indexed  and  dated 
as  a  unit  of  work,  becomes  a  record 
of  individual  progress;  it  is  userl  for 
future  reference  and  as  a  source  for 
parental  evaluation.  Plastic  index  tabs 
are  used  to  stress  organization  of 
materials.  Pictorial  cover  sheets  are 
drawn  on  Ditto  masters,  and  copies 
are  passed  out  to  students  for  use  as 
unit  dividers. 

My  three  years  of  close  observa¬ 
tion  of  ninth-graders’  personal  typing 
has  convinced  me  that  these  students 
must  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
strive  for  a  series  of  set  goals  that 
they  can  comprehend.  Punching  keys 
daily  on  rote  drills  without  .specific 
objectives  results  in  their  working 
far  under  their  capacity.  I  feel  that 
we  must  teach  them  the  uses  to 
which  tliey  can  put  their  typing  skill 
now;  they  are  a  long  way  from  paid 
employment.  A  teacher  using  the 
same  text  with  a  group  of  high  school 
students  two  or  three  years  older 
would  have  to  adapt  bis  approach 
for  different  goals,  emphasizing  office 
employment  rather  than  personal 
use.  He  would  initiate  accuracy  tim¬ 
ings  earlier,  since  these  students 
would  not  have  so  many  years  of 
school  before  them  in  which  to  im¬ 
prove  their  typing  skill.  Also,  older 
students  would  more  easily  compre¬ 
hend  and  adjust  to  standardized 
classroom  techniques. 

A  final  note:  Whittier  Junior  High 
School  is  in  the  poorer  section  of 
Sioux  Falls.  In  noting  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  our  ninth-graders,  it  is*well 
to  consider  what  might  be  accom- 
phshed  by  their  counterparts  in  more 
prosperous  areas  where  achievement 
would  undoubtedly  be  enhanced  by 
parental  encouragement  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  availability  of  t>q)ewriters 
at  home  to  supplement  classroom  ac¬ 
tivities. 


Public  Relations  Ideas  for  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Teachers— that’s  the  title  of  a  32-page  bulletin  published  by  the 
Michigan  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.®  It  is  full  of  practical 
suggestions  for  giving  ailing  public  relations  a  reviving  shot  in  the  arm. 
These  ideas  have  worked  for  some  business  teacher  or  other  in  his 
particular  situation.  They  might  serve  as  a  springboard  for  ideas  that 
would  work  for  any  one  of  us  as  well,  if  we  worked  at  making  them  work. 

As  John  Brickner  of  our  state  department  of  education  said  not  long  ago, 
“If  every  business  teacher  would  just  pick  out  any  three  of  the  many  ideas 
or  practices  suggested  and  really  work  at  effecting  them,  we  could  soon 
have  anything  in  the  world  for  business  education  that  we  want  or  need,  I 
am  convinced.’’  I  have  a  feeling  he  is  right. 

The  ideas  are  classified  according  to  the  various  “publics’’  involved- 
public  relations  ideas  to  be  used  with  students,  with  parents  of  students, 
with  school  administrators,  with  school  faculty,  with  local  business  or¬ 
ganizations,  with  individual  business  employers,  with  the  general  public, 
(.'an  you  sort  out  among  your  ovvii  publics  the  ones  that  are  the  most 
neglected  in  your  business  education  department’s  efforts  to  build  good 
public  relations? 

Ideas  to  be  used  with  individual  employers.  Here  are  three:  (1)  Obtain 
the  support  of  employers  in  organizing  and  conducting  adult  education 
programs;  (2)  Give  recognition  to  individual  business  leaders  and  pro¬ 
fessional  groups  for  outstanding  service  in  l)ehalf  of  business  education; 
(3)  Encourage  business  organizations  to  provide  scholarships  and  merit 
awards  for  high  school  students.  “Well,  I  could  do  the  first  two,”  you  say, 
“but  that  third  one  is  a  dilly.  My  individual  employers  would  rise  up  and 
shout,  ‘Aha!  So  you  were  after  money  all  the  time.’  ”  I’ll  bet  they 
wouldn’t.  But,  if  you  don’t  like  that  third  suggestion,  then  how  about 
substituting  this:  Assist  employers  in  obtaining  temporary  part-time  student 
help.  (Now  who  is  helping  whom?)  Or  this?  Call  attention  of  employers  to 
new  educational  films  that  will  be  helpful  in  their  in-service  training  pro¬ 
grams.  Or  this?  Involve  business  leaders  in  helping  with  problems  related  to 
improving  facilities,  equipment,  and  curriculum  in  business  education. 

“But  I’m  not  really  concerned  with  the  individual  businessmen,”  you  say. 
“We  get  along  fine.  Our  co-operation  is 'splendid.  What  I  need  is  .  .  .” 

Ideas  to  be  used  with  the  general  public.  Here  are  three  specific  ones: 

( 1 )  Inaugurate  business  education  activities  as  a  part  of  state-wide  projects, 
such  as  Michigan  Week;  (2)  Publicize  the  activities  of  some  of  the 
graduates  of  your  business  education  programs;  (3)  Prepare  feature  articles 
and  programs  about  business  education  for  use  in  local  newspapers,  radio, 
and  television. 

Mix  and  match  your  own  ideas  if  you  don’t  like  any  of  the  suggestions 
given,  or  if  neither  of  these  pablics  happens  to  be  your  most  neglected  area 
of  public  relations.  The  point  is  get  started.  Never  has  the  need  for  good 
public  relations  for  business  education  been  more  imperative  than  now. 
What  do  you  suppose  would  happen  if,  as  John  Brickner  suggested,  each  of 
us  really  worked  at  three  ideas  for  improving  public  relations  for  business 
education?  What  three  are  you  going  to  make  your  responsibility?  How 
soon  are  you  going  to  start  putting  them  into  effect? 


"Single  copies  available  without  charge  as  long  as  supply  lasts  from:  John  Brickner, 
Consultant,  Business  Education  Services,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Box 
928,  Lansing,  Mich. 
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Many  teachers  have  experienced  a  sharp 
improvement  in  a  student’s  typing  by  allowing  him  to  use  the  electric  , 
typewriter.  VV'hen  keys  are  hit  off  center,  when  t(M)  much  hand  motion  is  j 
uswl,  and  when  there  is  trouble  with  weak  fingers,  let  the  student  try  the 
eli'ctric  typewriter  for  several  weeks.  Finger  action  at  the  center  of  the  : 
key  button  is  more  easily  acquiretl  on  the  electric  because  there  is  less 
key  dip.  The  lower  slope  of  the  kcylMiard  makes  it  feel  more  compact  and  ^ 
restricts  the  tendency  to  u.se  hand  motion.  1 

When  th(‘  student  first  g(X*s  to  the  electric,  suggest  that  he  type  more  5 
slowly  tlian  his  normal  spet'd.  The  speed  can  be  paced  by  dictation  of  § 
two-,  three-,  and  four-letter  words.  Gradually  step  up  the  timed  drills  from  I- 
thirty  seconds  to  five  minutes.  In  the  first  three  lessons  give  easy  material  S 
and  avoid  grading.  3 

To  eneourage  initiating  the  key  stroke  from  the  knuckle,  use  repetitive  p 
drills  such  as  jutmuj  frrrrf,  etc.  Place  a  penny  on  each  wrist  just  below  the  g 
hast*  of  the  hand.  With  pennies  in  position  if  a  student  can  type  a  sentence  S 
like  A  hip,  lazy  quack,  highly  vexed,  just  came  forward  to  paint,  he  has  g 
mast<-r(xl  finger  action.  g 

Ev(*ry  finger  in  electric  typewriting  has  equal  power  and  copy  is  evenly  S 
strokwl.  When  the  student  feels  he  can  control  keys  as  easily  with  the  a 
little  fingers  as  with  the  first  fingers,  and  when  he  sees  perfect  impression  8 
on  his  copy,  he  is  encouraged  and  motivated.  Timsion  is  reduciHl  and  he  p 
responds  with  the  attitude,  “I  think  I’ll  catch  on  to  this.”  This  positive  g 
attitude  is  necessary  for  speedy  and  acetirate  typing.  p 

Spacing  errors  generally  are  causwl  by  improper  handling  of  the  space  § 
bar.  Hands  move  when  they  should  remain  stationary,  fingers  drop  against  || 
keys,  the  thumb  moves  outward  instead  of  down  and  in  toward  the  palm. 
Because  these  faulty  habits  result  in  unwanted  strokes  on  the  copy,  students  g 
learn  to  hold  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  motionless  when  operating  the  ^ 
space  bar  of  the  electric  typewriter.  To  aid  the  student  in  automatizing  this  ^ 
habit,  use  any  sentence  with  short  words  in  it,  such  as  It  is  our  wish  to  have  § 
our  men  like  their  work.  Dictate  the  sentence  with  long  pauses  after  each  S 
word.  Urge  the  class  to  listen  to  their  space  bar  stroke.  With  only  two  g 
ounces  of  pressure  required  on  the  space  bar,  the  thumb  will  automatically  ^ 
cure  itself  of  clinging  or  resting  too  long  on  the  space  bar.  g 

Letter  errors  <K'Cur  when  the  direction  of  the  reach  is  not  well  autom-  ® 
atized.  Suppose  the  student  strikes  c  for  w.  Turn  the  motor  off  and  have  M 
him  reach  for  the  w.  “Freeze”  the  finger  at  the  center  of  w.  Check  its  ^ 
position  as  it  reaches  back  and  forth  from  the  guide  keys.  Practicing  the  ^ 
reach  on  a  quiet  keyboard  promotes  greater  concentration  by  eliminating  p 
the  distraction  caused  by  the  movement  of  the  type  bar.  g 

Slow  carriage-return  technique  can  be  improved  by  a  month’s  work  on  g 
an  electric,  with  the  constant  sound  of  its  rapidly  returning  carriage.  W 

Double  letters  can  be  troublesome.  Urge  students  to  emphasize  the  second  § 
letter  rather  than  the  first.  'This  avoids  the  tendency  to  graze  the  key  for  g 
the  second  letter.  § 

Skips  between  words,  transposition,  and  omission  errors  may  be  caused  ^ 
by  difficulty  in  reading  the  copy.  Copy  may  be  placed  on  either  side  of  the 
electric  typewriter.  Psychologists  tell  us  that  some  people  find  it  easier  T; 
to  read  copy  from  the  left.  Then,  too,  the  light  may  be  better  on  the  left  side. 

Let  your  students  work  on  an  electric  typewriter.  It  is  an  efiFective  tool  for  ^ 
improving  and  building  typewriting  skill  because  it  offors  the  students  botli  f 
a  psychological  and  a  mechanical  lift.  & 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

Some  press  releases  are  prepared  with¬ 
out  difficulty;  others  call  for  research 
and  discernment.  Some  relate  to  in¬ 
dividual  students;  others  refer  to  spe¬ 
cific  departments;  still  others  to  the 
school  as  a  whole.  All,  however,  pro¬ 
vide  opportunities  for  dealing  with 
others  and  for  publicizing  their  ef¬ 
forts.  All  these  contacts  are  most  cer¬ 
tainly  rewarding  in  their  public-rela¬ 
tions  value  for  the  department. 

As  consultant  to  the  administra¬ 
tion,  the  business-department  head 
has  occasion  to  put  into  practice 
principles  of  sound  business  adminis¬ 
tration.  Various  situations  arise  in 
which  the  department  head’s  counsel 
is  solicited.  At  one  time,  it  may  be 
the  need  for  devising  a  set  of  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  student  staff  operating 
the  school’s  switchboard;  at  another, 
it  may  be  the  study  of  the  over-all 
system  for  the  control  of  textbooks 
purchased  out  of*  budgetary  funds 
and  the  submission  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  its  improvement;  at  still  other 
times,  it  may  be  the  appraisal  of  the 
general  office’s  mimeographing  ser¬ 
vices  or  the  breaking  in  of  a  staff  of 
student  secretaries  in  the  attendance 
t)ffice. 

All  these  reciuests  refleet  the  school 
administration’s  faith  and  confidence 
in  the  head  of  the  business  depart¬ 
ment.  They  call  for  continuing  re¬ 
sponsible  action  and  are  productive 
of  sound  public  relations. 

V^arious  other  avenues  for  main¬ 
taining  such  relations  are  open  to  the 
enterprising  department  head.  For 
example,  he  might  recommend  staff 
members  for  assignment  to  the  guid¬ 
ance  office  or  to  the  program  com¬ 
mittee— and  thus  reward  worthy  peo¬ 
ple,  benefit  the  school,  and  have  the 
department  represented  at  important 
policy-making  and  policy-interpreting 
meetings.  He  might  introduce  modi¬ 
fied  courses  for  the  slow  learner  or 
accelerated  courses  for  the  rapid 
learner. 

For  all  such  efforts,  there  is  but 
one  .prescription— a  genuine  interest 
in  the  well-being  of  the  school.  When 
this  interest  is  present  and  initiative 
is  exercised  by  a  business-department 
head  who  has  an  understanding  of 
the  needs  and  problems  of  the  other 
departments,  the  benefits  of  sound 
public  relations  will  accrue  to  the 
business  department. 
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NAME. 


POSITION. 


SCHOOL. 


.ZONE. 


STATE. 


CITY. 


WIM  NATIONAL  REC06NITI0N 

for  your  school  in 

I960  Gregg  Shorthand  Contest 


PRIZES  FOR  TEACHERSI 
In  four  separate  divisions . . . 


PRIZES  FOR  STUDENTS! 


1b  high  SCHOOL— class  a . Public  High  Schools. 

2b  high  SCHOOL— class  B . Private  and  Parochial 

High  Schools. 

3b  COLLEGIATE— class  A . All  four  year  colleges 

and  universities. 

4b  COLLEGIATE— class  B  . All  others— junior  colleges,  business 

schools  and  post-high  academies. 

Your  class  entries  will  be  based  on  perfection  of  shorthand,  accuracy  of  copy, 
fluency  of  writing,  neatness  of  paper  and  adherence  to  contest  rules. 

PRIZES 

•  Trophies  to  teachers  of  8  winning  classes. 

•  Free  Esterbrook  Fountain  Pen  to  members  of  8  winning  classes. 

•  Free  Esterbrook  Fountain  Pen  to  teachers  entering  class  of  1 5  or  more  students. 

•  Certificates  to  all  students  writing  meritorious  papers. 


Simple  to  Enter: 

For  further  information,  just  clip 
out  the  enclosed  coupon  and  send  to 
The  Esterbrook  Pen  Company, 
Camden  1,  New  Jersey. 


THE  CLASSIC  FOUNTAIN  PEN 
Aa  QtS  Other  Esterbrook 
pens  slightly  higher 


offer 

In  30  days,  so  send  now 
for  the 

^  The  Esterbrook  Pen  Company 
Camden  1,  New  Jersey 
Dept.  3 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  Esterbrook’s 
23rd  Annual  Gregg  Shorthand  Penmanship  Contest 


•ULfkskt 


1 
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dictation 

transcript 


Would  You  Have  Been 

THE  SCAPEGOAT? 


A  LETTER  was  missing,  and  Mr. 

Stout  was  certain  that  his  secre¬ 
tary  had  misplaced  it.  But  Carol, 
equally'  sure  Aat  she  hadn’t,  discov¬ 
ered  her  boss  had  actually  left  it 
behind  at  a  meeting.  Tom  between 
saving*  face  for  herself  or  her  boss, 
Carol  finally  slipped  the  recovered 
letter  between  file  drawers  and  took 
the*  blame.  Was  she  smart  to  be  the 
scapegoat? 

Cleveland,  Ohio  ...  If  I  had  been  in 
Carol’s  position,  I  would  have  taken* 
the  paper  directly  to  Mr.  Stout— and 
explained  what  had  happened  to  it. 
His  relief  at  recovering*  the  lost  letter 
would  have  soothed  his  wounded 
pride,  but  he  would  also  have  known 
that  he  had  been  at  fault.  I  believe 
most*  employers  appreciate  workers 
who  are  not  afraid  to  speak  up  when 
they  are  right. 

Madison,  Wisconsin  .  .  .  CaroP  did 
the  right  thing  by  taking  the  blame. 
A  boss  has  many  things  on  his  mind 
and  is  entitled  to  an  occasional*  blow¬ 
up  when  something  goes  wrong.  Carol 
realized  this.  She  could  have  shown 
up  her  boss  and  hurt  his  pride,  but 
she®  had  the  courage  to  accept  the 
censure.  Also,  it  is  hard  to  find  a  job 
you  like  .  .  .  Carol’s  action  helped 
her  keep*®  this  one. 

Brooklyn,  New  York  .  .  .  Carol  was  in 
a  predicament,  but  her  solution  was  a 
poor  one.  “Fixing  things  up’’"  for  the 
boss  can  be  a  hindrance  rather  than 
a  help.  For  what  happens  the  next 
time  a  similar  situation**  arises,  and 
the  next?  No  boss  likes  to  be  criti¬ 
cized,  but  the  “Mr.  Stouts’’  must  face 
up  to  their  errors— just  as**  we  secre¬ 
taries  do. '  Nobody  is  perfect,  and 
there  is  no 'reason  for  anyone  to  think 
he  is. 

Flint,**  Michigan  ...  I  agree  with 


Carol’s  handhng  of  the  situation.  She 
showed  true  interest  in  her  boss  by 
placing*®  his  prestige  and  self-esteem 
above  revenge.  It  takes  a  real  person 
to  do  this. 


Mt.  Morris,  Michigan  .  .  .  Carol*'  did 
not  do  the  right  thing  by  accepting  the 
blame  for  her  boss’  mistake.  Mr.  Stout 
may  have  said  “no  harm  donci,’’** 
but  he’ll  doubt  Carol’s  efficiency  if 
she  is  continually  covering  up  for  his 
forgetfulness.  'This**  will  not  help  her 
recommendation  if  she  decides  to 
apply  for  another  job.  Carol  made 
her  boss  happy,*®  but  not  herself. 


Dryden,  New  York  .  .  .  Had  1  found 
myself  in  Carol’s  position,  I,  too, 
would  have  kept  quiet  about*®  Mr. 
Stout’s  error.  After  all,  everyone  makes 
mistakes  during  a  lifetime.  When  it’s 
the  boss  who’s  at  fault,  his**  secretary 
should  cover  up  for  him. 


Flint,  Michigan  .  .  .  Why  hide  the 
truth?  Even  if  Carol  didn’t  tell  Mr.** 
Stout  that  he  left  the  letter  at  a  plan¬ 
ning-commission  meeting,  someone 
from  that  office  probably  will.  'Then, 
will**  it  not  be  hard  for  him  to  trust 
her— even  though  she  lied  to  protect 
him?  Only  complete  honesty  can  lead 
to**  a  satisfactory  boss-secretary  re¬ 
lationship. 


Madison,  Wisconsin  .  .  .  Carol  had  no 
other  choice,*®  as  she  was  relatively 
new  in  Mr.  Stout’s  office.  Perhaps  if 
they  had  been  working  together  for  a 
number*®  of  years,  Carol  could  have 
told  Mr.  Stout  and  both  would  have 
laughed  about  it.  But  ...  it  was  not 
yet  time  for  jokes. 

Flint,**  Michigan  .  .  .  Excitement 
never  gains  anything.  Instead  of  the 
barrage  of  accusations  and  denials, 
Carol**  and  Mr.  Stout  should  have 


sat  down  and  mentally  traced  the 
letter.  Then,  he  probably  would  have 
remembered  its*®  whereabouts,  saving 
both  of  them  some  of  the  embarrass¬ 
ment.  (591) 

OGA  MEMBERSHIP  TEST 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
hesitate  to  aspire  to  any  position,  any 
honor,  any  goal,  for*  the  mind  witliin 
you  is  fully  able  to  meet  any  need. 
It  is  no  more  difficult  for  you  to 
handle  a*  great  problem  than  a  small 
one.  Mind  is  just  as  much  present  in 
your  little  everyday  affairs  as  in  those 
of*  a  big  business  or  a  great  nation. 
Don’t  set  it  doing  trifling  sums  in 
arithmetic  when  it  might  just  as  well* 
be  solving  problems  of  importance  to 
yourself  and  the  world. 

Start  something!  Use  your  initia¬ 
tive.  Give  your  mind®  something  to 
work  upon.  The  greatest  of  all  suc¬ 
cess  secrets  is  initiative.  It  is  the  one 
quality®  that  more  than  any  other  has 
put  men  in  high  places.  (130) 


JUNIOR  OGA  TEST 

Every  moment  of  life  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  turning  point  in  one’s  career. 
Opportunities  are  swarming*  around 
us  all  the  time,  and  they  are  thicker 
than  gnats  at  sundown.  We  may  not 
realize  it,  but  we  are  walking*  through 
a  cloud  of  chances;  and  if  we  were 
always  conscious  of  them  they  would 
worry  us  almost  to  distraction. 

But*  happily  our  sense  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  is  soothed  and  cushioned  by 
habit  so  that  we  may  live  comfortably 
and*  happily  with  it.  (84) 
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FLASH  READING* 


THE  RACE  TO  LEISURE 


ROBERTA  G.  PAVLU 

There  is  much  criticism  today  of  the 
nervous  way  in  which  men  rush  about. 
It  seems  as  though  people  cannot  or^ 
do  not  know  how  to  take  it  easy.  They 
look  as  if  they  must  be  always  on  the 
move  and  as  if  they  are  happy®  only 
when  rushing  from  one  place  to 
another. 

A  man  will  hurry  madly  to  work  in 
the  morning  and  rush  back*  home  at 
night.  He  will  get  into  his  car  and 
drive  home  through  heavy  traffic, 
much  annoyed  at  any  delay  that  wilH 
slow  him  down. 

Even  on  a  weekend  or  on  his  vaca¬ 
tion,  a  man  cannot  take  it  easy.  He  is 
proud  when  he*  can  drive  a  long  way 
and  reach  a  point  a  half  hour  before 
he  reached  it  on  a  previous  trip.  If  he 
can  get  there*  before  a  friend  who  has 
taken  another  route,  the  man  is  all 
the  more  delighted.  It  appears  that 
speed  is  his'^  main  care  and  that  he 
must  rush  from  one  place  to  another 
as  fast  as  possible. 

Doesn’t  the  man  really  want*  to  take 
it  easy?  Or  can  it  be  that  he  must  rush 
to  work  only  because  he  took  an  extra 
minute  or  so®  talking  with  his  wife 
and  children  at  the  table  this  morning? 


Does  the  man  hurry  to  his  vacation 
spot  because'®  he  likes  speed,  or  does 
he  feel  that  perhaps  he  can  add  an 
extra  half  hour  to  his  holiday? 

A  man  will  just  about"  break  a  leg 
so  that  he  can  catch  an  early  bus 
home.  Is  it  for  the  sake  of  speed  alone, 
or  does  he  hurry'®  home  to  have 
another  half  hour  doing  what  will 
please  him?  Perhaps  he  might  want 
the  evening  to  be  with  his  family—'* 
making  plans  with  his  wife  or  helping 
his  son  build  model  boats— or  he  might 
just  sit  in  an  easy  chair  with  a'*  good 
book. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  many  men 
like  speed  because  they  do  not  know 
what  else  to  do.  They  rush  about'*  and 
“kill”  an  hour  or  even  an  entire  day. 
Others  are  so  used  to  a  fast  sneed  of 
life  that  they  cannot  quiet'*  down 
and  take  it  easy.  But  other  men  who 
seem  to  be  in  a  hurry  perhaps  are  only 
getting  away'’'  from  the  pressure  of 
the  dav.  They  enjov  their  work  but 
know  the  pleasure  of  relaxation.  They 
hurry  to  a  quiet'*  home  where  they 
can  be  with  their  family  and  read, 
talk,  plan,  share,  and  think— good 
reason  to  be  in  a  hurry.  (379) 

*  Vocabulary  limited  to  Chapters  One  through 
Four  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  Simplified. 


PROBLEM  CLINIC 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

is  satisfactory.  Usually,  the  learner 
will  copy  the  form  of  spelling  used 
by  the  teacher,  as  the  teacher  spells 
the  first  outline  or  two  in  which  each 
new  shorthand  character  occurs. 

If  you  will  refer  to  the  Teacher’s 
Handbook  for  Gregg  Shorthand  Man¬ 
ual  Simplifiedy  second  edition,  you 
will  find  tips  about  spelling  the  short¬ 
hand  outlines  on  pages  57-60. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  add  one 
tip,  something  I  have  discovered  only 
this  year.  Do  be  careful  that  every¬ 
one  is  actively  participating.  Too 
many  allow  themselves  to  be  drawn 
with  the  crowd  when  they  spell.  If 
they  don’t  see,  think,  and  say— each 
one  for  himself— they  are  not  learning. 
They  join  in  with  the  others  but  they 
are  really  passive,  thinking  of  some¬ 
thing  else  and  sometimes  not  even 
looking.  They  do  not  learn,  and  it  is 
necessary  that  this  be  explained  to 
them  early.  To  judge  this,  off  and  on 
have  the  learners  spell  and  read  part 
of  the  drill  individually  as  you  point 
at  random. 

Good  luck  from  your  big  sister. 

SSM 

Editor’s  note:  “How  to  Spell  and 
Pronounce  Shorthand  Characters,”  by 
Madeline  S.  Strony,  appeared  in  the 
February  1955  BEW.  Reprints  of 
this  article,  including  a  chart  on  the 
spelling  and  pronunciation  of  typical 
combinations,  are  available  free  to 
teachers  from  the  Gregg  Publishing 
Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330 
West  42  Street,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 


Intermediate  Boss-Watching 


PART  2 

REULINE  N.  HERMANSON 

The  Grey  Flanneled  Exec:  As  the 
name  implies,  this  specimen  is  noted 
for  his  protective  coloration.  He' 
wears  one  of  the  “look-alikes”  from 
his  grey-flannel  wardrobe  regardless 
of  season  or  fashion.  His  secretary’s® 
greatest  fear:  the  throat-tight  tab  on 
his  shirt  may  cause  “short  circulation." 

The  Ruby-Throated  Flamboyant:  'This 
species*  prides  itself  on  unusual,  if 
not  garish,  plumage.  Members  are 
extremists,  sporting  the  dandiest  ap¬ 
parel.*  The  Ruby-Throated  Flamboy¬ 
ant  favors  red  neckties,  but  related 
species  have  different  trademarks; 


for®  example:  the  Chartreuse-’Throated 
Flamboyant,  the  Polka-Dotted  Flam¬ 
boyant.  As  do  birds  of  feather,  these 
bosses*  flock  together. 

Starus  Vacantus:  This  specimen  heard 
the  late  bird  catches  the  worm,  so  he 
stays  up  till  dawn  watching®  TV.  As 
a  result,  he  enters  the  office  each  day 
glassy-eyed  and  dazed.  He  worsens  as 
the  day  progresses,*  save  for  periods 
of  coherency  during  morning  and 
afternoon  coffee  breaks.  He  shuffles 
home  at  5®  o’clock— in  time  for  the 
"Early  Show.* 

The  Comma  Bird  persists  in  dictating 
punctuation— the  wrong  punctuation.'® 
His  secretary  has  to  choose  between 
doing  as  he  says— and  being  wrong¬ 


er  doing  as  she  says— and  having" 
him  complain  he’s  been  wronged. 
Most  secretaries,  preferring  peace  to 
persecution,  do  as  he  dictates.  ’Thus, 
the'®  following: 

My  dear  Mr.  Brown; 

Have  you  received  my  communi¬ 
cation?  of  the  15th?  in  which  I  stat¬ 
ed”,  please'*  let  me  know  if  your 
new  catalogue  is  available?” 

The  Webster  Bird  shares  a  nest  with 
the  Gomma  Bird,  although'*  he  pre¬ 
fers  medical  and  legal  dimes.  This 
boss  s-p-e-l-l-s  as  he  dictates.  For 
example:  “I  am'*  (a-m)  not  panegyriz¬ 
ing  when  (w-h-e-n)  I  say  that  the 
foregoing  heinous  tort  .  .  ."  and 
so  on.  (320) 
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The  Smith-Corona  Electric  and  Secretarial . . . 
finest  teaching  typewriters  made! 

Easier  to  teach  on  because  Smith-Corona  has  more  teachable  features 
—  self-indicating,  easy  to  understand  one-step  margin  setting;  sim¬ 
plest  tab  system  with  exclusive  single  lever  Total  Tab  Clear;  and 
more  control  keys  clearly  and  simply  identified  for  quick  teaching. 

Easier  to  learn  on  because  the  Secretarial’s  Accelerator  Action  actu¬ 
ally  helps  students  develop  correct  typing  rhythm  and  increase  speed 
. . .  the  Electric’s  action  is  liveliest  of  all.  Switching  from  Smith- 
Corona  Electric  to  Smith-Corona  manual  is  easier,  too,  because  the 
basic  controls  are  the  same  on  each. 

Maintenance  cost  and  care  are  cut  because  both  machines  have 
Smith-Corona’s  rugged  reliability  built  right  in.  Frames  are  double¬ 
strength,  ribbon  covers  die-cast,  center  castings  built  to  stay  rigid. 
And  all  adjustments  are  balanced  and  braced  to  stay  in  place. 

Call  your  local  Smith-Corona  typing  counsellor  now  for  full  facts 
on  these  two  fine  teaching  typewriters.  Or  write  Smith-Corona,  701 
E.  Washington  Street,  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y, 


Easier  to  teach  on 


Easier  to  learn  on! 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Professional 

^^^Report 


The  Committee  for  Economic  Development 

.  .  .  has  issued  a  90-page  report  called  "Paying  for  Better 
Public  Schools."  Four  major  recommendations  were  (1)  re¬ 
organization  of  "small  school  districts  into  effective 
units  of  local  government"  ;  (2)  assumption  by  the  states 
of  a  larger  share  of  the  financial  burden  of  schools,  now 
borne  by  local  districts;  (3)  Federal  aid  amounting  to 
about  $600  million  a  year  to  support  schools  in  low-income 
states;  and  (4)  better  organization  of  citizens  on  the 
local,  state,  and  Federal  level  who  appreciate  the  need 
for  improved  education. 

The  committee  noted  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
45,000  school  districts  in  the  United  States  "are  much 
too  small  to  provide  good  schools  at  all  or  to  provide  any 
kind  of  schools  effectively,"  It  recommended  that  the 
total  nvimber  of  schools  systems  should  be  less  than  10,000. 

The  statement  supported  the  use  of  a  foundation  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  distribution  of  state  funds.  The  essentials 
of  such  a  program  would  be  the  specification  of  the  mini¬ 
mum  quality  and  type  of  school  services  available  to  stu¬ 
dents  throughout  the  state,  determination  of  the  cost  of 
these  services,  and  a  method  for  distributing  state  funds 
so  that  every  school  district  can  "provide  at  least  the 
foundation  level  of  education  from  these  and  its  own  funds. " 

The  Federal  aid  proposal  suggested  a  formula  for  grant¬ 
ing  of  such  money  to  the  states  based  on  average  personal 
state  income  per  student  in  daily  attendance.  The  formula 
ensures  that  no  state  would  collect  Federal  aid  by  per¬ 
mitting  its  own  effort  to  support  schools  to  drop  below  its 
ability  to  pay.  The  report  also  stressed  that  there  must 
not  be  "any  Federal  controls  or  conditions  over  education 
whatsoever  associated  with  the  proposed  grants." 

A  summary  of  the  report,  "We  Can  Have  Better  Schools," 
is  available  at  50  cents,  and  the  full  report  at  $2,  from 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Development,  711  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  22,  N.Y. 

College  costs 

.  .  .  will  continue  to  rise  sharply  according  to  a  bulletin 
from  Kalb,  Voorhis  &  Co.,  brokers.  The  survey  of  costs  at 
more  than  100  colleges  showed  that  it  may  cost  between 
$10,000  and  $15,000  by  1970  to  send  one  child  through  four 
years  of  college.  A  comparison  was  made  between  costs  one 
year,  ten  years,  and  twenty  years  ago.  The  average  fees 
for  tuition  alone  roae  from  $321  in  1940  to  $893  in  1960. 
Average  room  and  board  costs  are  98  per  cent  higher  than 
20  years  ago,  and  35  per  cent  higher  than  in  1950. 


PEOPLE 


•  Philip  S.  Pepe,  who  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Remington  Rand  for 
eleven  years,  has  rejoined  that  com¬ 
pany  after  a  two-year  absence.  He  is 
now  manager  of  school  and  special 
markets.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
typing  texts  and  has  long  been  active 
in  business  education. 

•  Alyea  M.  Brick,  founder  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Berkeley  Schools  in 
East  Orange,  N.J.,  New  York  City, 
and  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  died  at  the 
age  of  sixty-four. 

•  Edward  Tutak,  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  New  York  University,  has 
been  appointed  vice-president  of  the 
Foundation  for  Business  Education, 
Inc. 


•  Sister  Mary  Beata  who  taught 
at  Grace  Institute  in  New  York  for 
forty  years,  died  recently  at  the  age 
of  eighty-four.  She  retired  from 
teaching  two  years  ago. 


•  Raymond  R.  White,  chairman  of 
the  department  of  secretarial  science. 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman, 


Raymo.nd  R.  White 


was  recently  awarded  his  Ed.D.  de¬ 
gree  by  the  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles.  The  title  of  his  disser¬ 
tation  was  “A  Study  of  the  Busine.ss 
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By  Price,  Musse/man,  and  Weeks 
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Education  Graduates  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma  with  Implications 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  Curricu¬ 
lum  in  Business  Education  and  Other 
Related  Subjects.”  It  was  written  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  Dr.  S.  J. 
Wanous. 

Doctor  White  is  past  national  pres¬ 
ident  of  Pi  Omega  Pi  and  is  active 
in  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  and  other  organi¬ 
zations. 


geles,  c-o-chainnan;  Sr.  Alberta,  St. 
Vincent  High  School,  San  Francisco, 
secretary;  and  Sr.  Ann  Loretto,  Col¬ 
lege  of  Notre  Dame,  Belmont,  Calif., 
treasurer. 

•  OfiBcers  of  the  Northwest  Unit 
of  the  CathoUc  Business  Education 
Association  for  the  current  year  are: 
Laura  Orser,  Marylhurst  (Ore.)  Col¬ 
lege,  president;  Sr,  Josephine  Marie, 
St.  Theresa’s  Academy,  Boise,  Idaho, 
vice-president;  Sr.  Ann  Jeanette, 
Billings  (Mont.)  Central  High 
School,  secretary;  and  Sr.  M.  Cath¬ 
erine,  St,  Mary’s  Academy,  Winlock, 
Wash.,  treasurer. 

•  The  Arkansas  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  officers  for  this  year 
are:  Arrawanna  Hyde,  Paragould 
High  School,  president;  Juanita  Fos¬ 
ter,  Magnolia  High  School,  vice- 
president;  Shirley  Reeves,  Lincoln 
High  School,  secretary;  and  Vertie 
Baxley,  North  Little  Rock  High 
School,  trfeasurer. 

•  The  Southwestern  Private  C^om- 
mercial  Schools  Association  has 
elected  Walter  Tribby,  Draughons 
School  of  Business,  Tulsa,  president; 
Leslie  W,  Norton,  Norton  Business 
College,  Shreveport,  La.,  vice-presi- 
dwiit;  and  Hampton  Rutherford, 
Rutherford-Metropolitan  School  of 
Business,  Dallas,  secretary-treasurer. 

New  officers  of  the  teachers  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  association  are:  Mrs.  Louis 
■Mathis,  Bish  Mathis  Institute,  Mon¬ 
roe,  La.,  president;  Ethel  Bishnow, 
Central  City  Commercial  College, 
VV^aco,  Texas,  vice-president;  and 
Patsy  Gordy,  Bish  Mathis  Institute, 
Monroe,  La.,  secretary-treasurer, 

•  The  Michigan  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  will  hold  its  conven¬ 
tion  in  Grand  Rapids  on  March  24 
to  26.  Featined  speakers  include 
John  L.  Rowe,  J  Marshall  Hanna, 
Peter  L.  Agnew,  and  Charles  E.  Zou- 
bek. 


Over  25  styles 
and  sizes  of 
chairs  and 
stools  avail¬ 
able.  Equip¬ 
ped  with  the 
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anism. 


•  Herbert  M.  Jelley,  University  of 
Cincinnati,  was  awarded  the  Delta 
Pi  Epsilon  Research  Award  for  the 
outstanding  research  study  com¬ 
pleted  in  1958. 

Doctor  Jelley ’s  study  was  entitled 
“A  Measurement  and  Interpretation 
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height  simply  lift  up  soot  and  soot 
will  automatically  lock. 

SIMPLE  -  INSTANT  -  POSITIVE 


Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 
FULL  12  YEAR  GUARANTEE  ON 
ALL  HARCO  CHAIRS  AND  STOOLS 


Herbert  M.  Jelley 


UP  Goes 

EFFICieNCY 

in  classroom  or  office! 


of  Money  Management  Understand¬ 
ings  of  Twelfth-Grade  Students.”  The 
study  was  completed  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  Dr.  Harold  Leith  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati. 


e  Leo  Niemi,  Western  Michigan 
University,  Kalamazoo,  has  been 
awarded  his  Ph.D.  degree  by  Ohio 
State  University.  His  dissertation, 
written  under  the  guidance  of  J  Mar¬ 
shall  Hanna  and  Charles  B.  Hicks,  was 
entitled  “Electronic  Data  Processing 
and  Its  Implications  for  the  Collegiate 
Business  Curriculum.” 

Dr.  Niemi  is  active  in  many 
professional  organizations,  including 
NOMA,  NBTA,  Michigan  BEA,  Delta 
Pi  Epsilon,  and  the  American  Ac¬ 
counting  Association. 
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•  New  York  University  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  “Summer  Sessions  1960  Pre- 
liminaiy  Announcement.”  The  56- 
page  booklet  includes  information  on 
courses,  ttiition,  credits,  registration, 
and  housing.  It  also  lists  overseas 
workshop  programs  to  be  offered. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Summer 
Sessions,  New  York  University, 
Washington  Square,  New  York  3, 
N.Y. 

e  Western  Michigan  University  has 
established  a  graduate  program  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  master  of  business  adminis- 


•  The  Southwest  Unit  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Business  Education  Association 
held  its  annual  meeting  recently  and 
elected  the  following  officers:  Bro. 
William  Louis,  St.  Mary’s  College, 
Calif.,  president;  Sr.  Mary  LaSalette, 
Bishop  Conat\’  High  School,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  chfurman;  Sr.  Mary  William, 
Sacred  Heart  High  Schorl,  Los  Ab- 
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SUMMER  METHODS 
CONFERENCE  FOR 
BUSINESS  TEACHERS 

co-sponsored  by 

University  of  Texas  and  Gregg  Publishing  Division,  McGraw  Hill  Book  Co. 
Week  of  July  11 
University  Certificate  Awarded 

A  Hpeeial  one-week  conference  featuring;  illustratetl  lectures, 
group  discussions,  and  demonstrations  of  current  audio-visual 
aids — actively  led  hy  experts  in  the  field. 

SHORTHAND  AND  TRANSCRIPTION — Louis  A.  Leslie 
TYPEWRITING — Alan  C.  Lloyd 
BOOKKEEPING — J  Marshall  Hanna 
GENERAL  BUSINESS — Vernon  Musselman 
OFFICE  AND  CLERICAL  PRACTICE— Alan  C.  Lloyd 

This  methods  conference,  to  he  held  for  the  first  time  in 
Texas,  is  similar  to  the  famous  Gregg  Conference  held  annu¬ 
ally  at  ISssrthwestern  llniversity.  The  conference  will  he  held 
in  the  modern,  completely  air-conditioned  Kinsolving  Dormi¬ 
tory  with  its  private  sun-deck,  open-air  patios,  and  20  informal 
lounges.  Enrollment  limited.  For  complete  details  write  to: 

Dr.  Faborn  Etier,  Director 
Methods  (’.onferenre  for  Business  Teachers 
College  of  Business  Administration,  I'niversity  of  Texas 
Austin  12,  Texas 
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Mimeographing 


You’ll  never  know  what  mimeo¬ 
graph  can  do  until  you’ve  used 
these  books.  Vital  to  everyone  who 
owns  or  operates  a  mimeograph  ma¬ 
chine.  “Supplies  Selector”  tells  how 
to  turn  out  copies  as  sharp  and 
clean  as  print.  “Techniques'’  has 
special  instructions  for  mimeograph 
operator,  typist  and  artist.  For  use 
with  all  makes  of  suitable  stencil 
duplicating  products. 

Get  both.  Send  26^  to  cover  cost 
of  postage  and  handling  to  A.  B. 
DICK  COMPANY,  Dept.  BEW  30, 
6700  W.  Touhy  Ave.,  Chicago  48,  Ill. 
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Come  to 

WONDERFULCOOL 

WYOMING 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
Workshop — June  20-24 


Graduate  Degree  Programs 
in  Business  Education 

Enjoy  Americas 
Coolest 

Summer  School 

June  13-|uly  15;  July  18-Aug.  19 

Write  to: 

Mr.  Elliot  H.  Thoreson 
Business  Education 
College  of  Education 
University  of  Wyoming 
Laramie 


tratiou  degiee.  The  school  has  been 
offering  the  bachelor  of  business  ad¬ 
ministration  degree  for  the  past  eight 
years.  Arnold  E.  Schneider  is  dean  of 
the  School  of  Business  at  the  univer¬ 
sity. 


GENERAL 


•  Nominations  are  now  being  ac¬ 
cepted  for  the  1960  John  Robert 
Gregg  award.  Official  nomination 
blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the 
chairman  of  the  administrative  com¬ 
mittee,  Milo  O.  Kirkpatrick,  King’s 
Business  College,  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina.  Other  members  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  committee  are  Dorothy 
L.  Travis,  Central  High  School,  Grand 
Forks,  N.D.;  Doris  H.  Crank,  Illinois 
State  University,  Normal;  F.  Ken¬ 
drick  Bangs,  University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder;  Mary  Yokum,  Austin  (Minn.) 
High  School;  and  George  Anderson, 
University  of  Pittsburgh  (Pa.). 

Nominations  for  the  1960  award 
will  be  accepted  until  July  31,  1960. 

The  John  Robert  Gregg  award  was 
established  in  1953.  The  recipient  is 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  advancement  of 
business  education.  Winner  of  the 
1959  award  was  Ann  Brewington. 
formerly  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  now  on  the  faculty  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nevada.  Other  recipients 
have  been  Frederick  G.  Nichols,  Paid 
S.  Liomax,  D.  D.  L.essenberry,  Elvin 
S.  Eyster,  Hamden  L.  Forkner,  and 
Jessie  Graham. 

•  Viewlex,  Inc.,  manufacturer  of 
filmstrip  and  slide  projectors  is  spon¬ 
soring  a  contest  that  offers  the  teacher 
who  writes  the  best  essay  or  report 
on  “How  Audio-Visual  Aids  Make 
Teaching  and  L,eaming  Easier”  a  free 
round  trip  to  Europe  for  two.  Other 
prizes  will  also  be  awarded.  The  con¬ 
test  deadline  is  May  15.  For  complete 
information,  write  to  the  Viewlex 
Company,  Inc.,  35-01  Queens  Boule¬ 
vard,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 
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NBTA  OFFICERS  elected  for  I960  are  {seated  I  to  r)  Robert  Kessel,  second 
vice-president;  Eileen  Schutte,  first  vice-president;  Enos  Perry,  president; 
Willard  C.  Clark,  treasurer;  (standing  I  to  r)  Otto  Madland,  executive  board 
— private  schools;  James  T.  Blanford,  executive  board — colleges;  Hazel  M. 
Faulkner,  executive  board — secondary  schools;  Carl  H.  Cummings,  secretary; 
and  J  Marshall  Hanna,  past  president. 


SOUTHERN  Business  Education  Association  officers  are  (I  to  r)  James  W. 

Crews,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  second  vice-president;  Reed  Davis, 

West  Virginia  Tech,  Montgomery,  first  vice-president;  Elizabeth  O'Dell, 

University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  secretary;  Hulda  Erath,  Southwestern 
Louisiana  Institute,  Lafayette,  president;  William  Warren,  Enka  (N.C.)  High 
School;  treasurer;  and  Jeffrey  Stewart,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacks¬ 
burg,  regional  membership  chairman. 

MARCH.  1990  hi 


ALPHA  IOTA  Chapter  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  was  recently  installed  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  by  Dorothy  Veon,  the  national  president.  Officers 
of  the  new  chapter  are  (I  to  r)  Marian  George,  historian;  Grace  Eggebroten, 
corresponding  secretary;  Renae  Bygel,  recording  secretary;  Dr.  Veon;  Thelma 
Olson,  chapter  president;  Joan  B.  Fis-her,  vice-president;  and  Deane  M. 
Carter,  treasurer. 
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Opaque  Projector 

The  AO  Spencer  Opaque  1000  De- 
lineascope  projector  features  an  opti¬ 
cal  pointer,  locking  platen,  and  loca- 


ten,  or  drawn  on  a  special  carbonless 
sht“et.  This  is  then  inserted  into  the 
machine  with  a  special  carbon  to 
make  a  spirit  master.  Masters  can 
also  be  made  from  printed  and  other 
material  not  prepared  on  the  special 
paper. 

OflFset  masters  are  prepared  in  a 
similar  way.  Facsimile  copies,  the 
company  says,  can  be  made  on  any 
weight  or  grade  of  paper.  In  addition 
the  machine  laminates  papers  and 
documents  with  a  plastic  coating. 

For  further  information  about  the 
Masterfax,  write  to  Ditto,  Inc.,  6800 
North  McCormick  Road,  Chicago. 


tion  of  all  controls  and  adjustments 
on  the  right  side  of  the  machine.  It 
uses  a  coated  projection  objective,  an 
•n  glass  reflecting  system,  and  a  1000 


Postage  Meter 

Pitney-Bowes  has  introduced  its 
first  desk-top  postage  meter  machine 
that  seals,  stamps,  and  stacks  letters 
in  one  operation.  The  Model  5500 
permits  printing  of  postage  from  one- 
half  cent  to  $1.09%  either  directly  on 
letters  or  on  a  gummed  tape  for  par¬ 
cel  post.  These  features  were  for- 


Filmstrip  Previewor 

The  Viewlex  Company  is  selling  a 
portable  35mm  filmstrip  previewer 
with  only  three  working  parts:  the 


watt  bulb.  Its  cooling  system  elimi¬ 
nates  the  need  for  heat  absorbing 
glass,  the  manufacturer  says.  It  weighs 
29  pounds  and  is  available  in  18-inch 
and  22-inch  focal  length  models.  For 
complete  information  write  to  Amer¬ 
ican  Optical  Company,  Instrument 
Division,  Buffalo  15,  N.Y. 


Masterfax 


merly  found  only  on  the  company’s 
larger  models. 

The  machine  has  an  internally-fed 
adjustable  inker,  a  visible  water  level 
indicator  for  the  sealing  mechanism, 
and  a  two-inch  postmark  advertise¬ 
ment  space.  For  full  details  write  to 
Pitney-Bowes,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn. 


on-off  switch,  the  focusing  knob,  and 
the  film  advance  knob.  The  ground 
glass  viewing  screen  is  7  by  9  inches. 
As  the  lid  of  the  viewer  is  opened, 
the  screen  snaps  into  place.  The  ma¬ 
chine  measures  4  by  6  by  12  inches 
and  weighs  six  pounds.  Retail  price 
is  $59.50.  For  additional  information 
write  to  Viewlex  Co.,  Inc.,  35-01 
Queens  Boulevard,  Long  Island  City 
1,  N.Y. 


Ditto,  Incorporated,  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  machine  called  the 
Masterfax.  It  performs  four  different 
functions:  (1)  It  will  make  spirit  du¬ 
plicating  masters;  (2)  It  w^  make 
offset  masters;  (3)  It  will  make  fac¬ 
simile  copies;  (4)  It  laminates.  Ma¬ 
terial  to  be  duplicated  is  typed,  writ¬ 


I 


Here’s  proof — the  record  of  a  Conqueror  purchased  five  years 
ago:  ^‘Twelve  teachers  using  our  machine . . .  never  had  to  have  in¬ 
structions  . . .  thousands  of  sheets  of  paper,  all  grades,  sizes  and  weights 
have  gone  through  and  never  once  did  it  falter.  It's  rugged  as  a  bulldog!" 


COMING  SOON! 

The  new  Heyer  Conqueror 
Folder.*  Here’s  a  . ' 
fol^  you’ll  be  able  to 
load  and  start— then  walk 
away!  It  automatically 
feeds  any  weight 
gives  all  popular  lolda, 

110  shssts  a  minute.  Watch 
for  its  introduction! 


Now,  Heyer-cngineercd  improvements 
make  the  new  Mark  III  Conquerors  better 
than  ever.  V’astly  improved  Sheet  Sepa¬ 
rator  Fingers  eliminate  side  rubber  ad¬ 
justments.  New  Adjustable  Feed  Wheels 
grip  paper  at  edges  for  positive  forward¬ 
ing.  New’  Feed  Tension  Control  lets  you 
quickly  adjust  feed  for  any  paper  .  .  . 
lightweight  to  po.st  cards,  even  newsprint. 

Other  features  include  a  highly  visible 
Ite-Set  Counter  and  Direct  Drive  mech¬ 
anism  (no  lurching).  These  and  many 
other  new  advances  make  duplicating 
(easier  than  ever  l)efore.  Now,  anyone 


can  print  330  copies  in  3  minutes,  in  1 
to  5  colors,  for  a  fraction  of  a  cent 
per  copy. 

Mail  coupon  today  for  a  convincing  Con- 
(jueror  ilemonstration ! 

HEYER  INC.  •  Chicago  23,  III. 

Conqueror  prices  begin  at  just  1214.50.** 
The  Electric  Mark  III  Conqueror, 
shown  above,  is  t299.50.**  Sold  anti 
servicetl  liy  over  a  thousand  Franchisetl 
Dealers. 

**Plu9  Federal  Exciee  Tax. 


Send  for  your  FREE  ^ 
Personalized  Memo 
Pad. ..Today! 


A  demonstration  by 
mail  to  show  what 
the  Conqueror  can 
do  for  you!  No  cost 
...  no  obligation. 


"Always  Makes  a  Good  Impression" 


HEYER  INC. 

1844-C  South  Kostner  Ave.  *  Chicago  23.  III. 


□  Please  send  my  personalized  Memo  Pad  and  Literature  on  Con¬ 
queror  Duplicators. 

□  1  would  like  to  have  a  one-week  FREE  trial  of  a  Conqueror  Spirit 
Duplicator. 

Name  Title . 

Name  of  School  . 

Address .  . 

City  Zone  Stale . 


A  NATIONAL  BiLL-AND-CHARGE  SYSTEM  simultaneously  handles  the  in¬ 
voicing  and  accounts  receivabie  posting  for  this  fast-growing  concern. 

"Our  Q/f'!atlon(U  Accounting  System 

saves  us  *10,600  a  year... 

returns  92%  annually  on  investment!” 

— Aldan  Rubber  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“We’ve  already  enjoyed  six  years  of 
efficient  office  management  control 
through  our  National  System,” 
writes  Albert  Dannenbaum,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Aldan  Rubber  (Company. 
“We  feel  it’s  today’s  answer  to  cut¬ 
ting  accounting  costs. 

“Our  National  ‘31’  provides  us 
with  current  stock  records  and  vir¬ 
tually  eliminates  additional  work 
hours  during  inventory,  since  ac¬ 
counting  is  more  complete  and  ac¬ 
curate. 

“A  National  ‘32’  and  its  Bill-and- 
Charge  System  with  mechanical 
computation  of  each  item,  furnishes 


the  necessary  data  for  speedy  com¬ 
puting  of  salesmen’s  commissions. 
In  addition,  the  versatility  of  these 
National  Machine's  enables  our  staff 
to  process  payroll  and  many  other 
important  records. 

“We  certainly  recommend  the 
National  System.  It  saves  us  $10,600 
a  year  and  returns  92%  annually 
on  investment.” 


President,  Aldan  Rubber  Co. 


Your  business,  too,  can  benefit  from 
the  time-  and  money-saving  features 
of  a  National  System.  Nationals  pay 
for  themselves  quickly  through  savings, 
then  continue  to  return  a  regular  year¬ 
ly  profit.  National’s  world-wide  service 
organization  will  protect  this  profit. 
Ask  us  about  the  National  Mainte¬ 
nance  Plan.  (See  the  yellow 
pages  of  your  phone  hook.) 

*TRAOE  MARK  REC.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Q/fjotUmal* 

ACC0UNTIN6  MACHtNlS 

AODIHO  MACHINiS  •  CASH  KtGISTlKS 

NCR  PAPtK  (Mo  Carbon  RtouiBto) 


THE  HATIOHAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPART,  Dayton  9,  Ohio 

1039  OFFICES  IN  121  COUNTRIES  •  76  YEARS  OF  HELPING  BUSINESS  SAVE  MONEY 


